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Introduction 
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One  of  the  most  frequently  used  arguments  in 
favor  of  our  much  debated  tariff  is  the  argument  that  the 
tariff  is  necessary  to  protect  and  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living.    What  the  so-called  'American  standard 
of  living*  is i  and  what  relation  the  tariff  bears  to  it, 
is,  however,  not  so  often  stated,  or  so  readily  explained. 

We  shall  attempt  to  examine  this  American  stan- 
dard of  living,  as  evidenced  in  the  expenditures,  manner 
of  thinking,  and,  possibly,  occupation  and  income  of  a 
typical  American  family  and  relate  it  to  the  tariff.  By 
♦the  tariff*  we  mean  of  course  the  whole  series  of  tariffs 
passed  by  the  various  Congresses. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff,  and  its  significance 
in  the  shaping  of  our  economic  life,  on  which  depends  our 
standard  of  living,  may  well  have  been  underestimated. 
The  vast  number  and  dynamic  character  of  all  the  factors 
determining  our  economic  structure  make  it  difficult  to 
estimate  accurately  the  effect  of  this  single  one  of  them. 
However,  certain  features  of  our  economic  life  are  logical- 
ly traceable  to  the  tariff,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
imports  affected  by  it  is  basically  a  matter  of  incidence, 
and  our  social  outlook  is  greatly  influenced  by  our  econo- 
mic background. 

Our  proceedure  will  be  to  choose  a  family  which 


may  justifiably  be  considered  typical  as  to  income,  stan- 
dard of  living  and  background  (nationality,  occupation, 
habitat  and  education)  of  a  sufficient  number  of  American 
families,  analyse  its  expenditures,  choose  articles  among 
its  expenditures  which  are  subject  ( in  themselves  or  in 
their  basic  materials)  to  the  tariff,  and  analyse  the  ef- 
fect of  the  tariff  on  the  prices  of  these  articles.  Then 
indirect  effects  of  the  tariff,  such  as  the  encouragement 
of  particular  industries,  and  the  shaping  of  political 
thought j  will  be  examined  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  fam- 
ily.   Finally  the  various  effects  of  the  tariff  will  be 
correlated  and  summarized. 


A  Typical  American  Family- 


It  might  seem  logical  to  take  an  'average1  Amer 
ican  family  as  the  "basis  of  discussion,  "but  such  a  family 
does  not  exist,  and  were  it  constructed,  would  "be  highly- 
artificial  and  probably  without  its  counterpart  in  Amer- 
ica, or  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else.     Take  the  matter 
of  size,  for  instance.     The  'average*  family  has  3.81 
memhers,  according  to  the  1930  census.    Try  to  contemplat 
such  a  family. 

For  our  purpose,  the  Jones  family  will  do  muc|* 
"better.    The  Jones  are  a  'typical'  family;  they  are  re- 
presentative of  about  seven  million  families  in  our  coun- 
try, as  we  shall  proceed  to  prove,  and  so  represent  as 
large  a  percentage  of  American  families  as  we  may  hope  to 
find.     They  are  typical  of  smaller-incomed  families,  liv- 
ing inja  fashion  providing  the  minimum  of  health  and  de- 
cency. 

You  know  the  Jones,  or  rather  have  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  them,  as  they  live  at  the  wrong  end  of 
town.    Mr.  Jones  is  a  foreman  in  the  Factory.    He  and 
his  family  (wife  and  two  children)  live  in  a  duplex  cot- 
tage whose  rent  is  low  because  it  is  rather  shabby  and 
poorly  located.     They  live  pleasantly  on  $1800  a  year, 
though  somewhat  meagerly.    Mr.  Jones  only  makes  *1500  a 
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year,  "but  Mrs.  Jones'  contributions  (thru  part-time  work 
of  a  gentile  sort — as  wife  of  a  foreman  she  must  not  en- 
danger her  social  position)  and  magazine  profits  earned  "by 
the  little  hoy  increase  the  family  income  somewhat. 

Why  may  we  consider  the  Jones  typical  of  a  large 
number  of  American  families?    Let  us  review  the  facts. 
Their  income  is  $1800  a  year,  $1500  of  this  being  the  sa- 
lary of  the  head  of  the  family  or  chief  provider.  How 
great  a  percentage  of  American  families  have  an  income  of 
this  size?    Income  tax  returns  might  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  distribution  of  incomes,  but  actually  they  are  not 
much  good    for  the  lower  income  brackets,  as  they  indicate 
only  even  thousands,  are  inaccurate  through  evasions,  and 
do  not  present  statistics  relating  to  the  incomes  of  the 
numerous  income  receivers  exempted  under  the  act.    More  sa- 
tisfactory are  the  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  a 
survey  prepared  for  the  national  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search.1   While  this  survey  (see  Table  I)  was  made  in  1918, 
yet  there  is  today  approximately  the  same  distribution  of 
income.     There  was  a  tendency,  of  course,  during  the  boom, 
for  wealth  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  but  the 
present  depression  has  more  than  offset  this  tendency  in 
redistributing  wealth. 

1.  P. 13 6,  Income  in  the  U.S.  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 
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Table  T . 

Distribution  of  Money  Incomes  in  1918  in  the  U.S. 


Income  Glass 

Number  of 

%  of 

Persons 

Total 

Under  zero 

200,000 

0.5^ 

$  0 

to  $500 

1,827,554 

4.8 

500 

»  1,000 

12,530,670 

33  .3 

1,000 

"  1,500 

12,498,120 

33.2 

1,500 

"  2,000 

5,222,067 

13.8 

2,000 

»               3.  COO 

3,065.024 

8,1 

3  ,000 

»  5,000 

1,383,167 

3.6 

5,000 

"  10,000 

587 .824 

1.5 

10,000 

"  25,000 

192,062 

.5 

25,000 

«  50,000 

41,11© 

.1 

50,000 

"  100,000 

14,011 

.03 

100,000 

'■  200,000 

4,945 

.01 

200,000 

»  500.000 

1,976 

.005 

500  ,000 

"  1,000,000 

369 

.001 

1,000,000 

and  over 

152 

.  «  . . 

Glancing  at  the  table  we  notice  that  nearly  Q6% 
of  income-receivers  have  incomes  of  $52000  a  year  or  less  and 
that  12%  receive  $1500  or  less.     The  largest  groups  of  in- 
come-receivers is  that  receiving  from  $500  to  $1500  (com- 
bining two  groups  in  the  table). 

Perhaps  it.  might  be  objected  that  the  Jones  family 
receives  too  large  an  income  to  be  really  representative  of 
a  majority  of  American  families.    ^re  think  not:  remark 
that  the  table  presents  incomes  received  by  individuals,  not 
by  families.     The  number  of  families  in  the  $1500 — $2000 
group  must  be  larger  (proportional  to  the  total  number  of 
families)  than  the  number  of  individual  income-receivers  in 
this  group  (compared  to  the  total  number  of  income-receivers). 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
longer  one  'bread-winner'  to  the  family:     1.3.8^  of  the 
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'home-makers'  in  the  U.S.  are  gainfully  employed,  and  6.4$ 
of  the  children.1    Probably  the  percentages  run  higher 
in  families  of  the  lower  income  brackets. 

Returning  to  the  Jones:     is  the  size  of  this 
family  typical?    The  census  of  1930  states  that  58.87'  of 
all  families  have  no  children,  19.2  have  one  child,  and 
11.8  two  children.     But  this  same  census  classifies  single 
persons  as  families  {1.9%  of  'families'  are  of  only  one 
person)  and  points  out  that  23.4^  have  two  members  only. 
We  also  learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  'average'  fam- 
ily has  3.81  members  and  the  'median'  3.40.  Reconciling 
this  data  we  may  conclude,  children  counting  statistically 
as  less  than  'persons',  according  to  their  age,  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  the  parents  and  two  children,  one  under  ten 
and  the  other  under  twenty-one,  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
typical.     The  standard,  family  of  welfare  departments  and  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  used  to  be  five,  but  the 
number  of  children  (proportional  to  the  population^  is 
decreasing,  the  percentage  of  marriages  decreasing  and  per- 
centage of  divorces  increasing  (1911--1932)  so  that  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  family  is  smaller  now. 

Examining  location  (we  spoke  of  the  Jones  living 
in  town) ,   is  urban-living  characteristic  of  American  fam- 
ilies?   Again  our  friend  the  Census  informs  us  that  56.2^ 
of  the  population  in  1930  was  urban  (living  in  towns  of 
2500  inhabitants  or  more)  as  compared  with  51. 4#  in  1930. 

1.  Census  of  1930. 
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We  spoke  of  the  Jones'  living  in  a  manner  suffi- 
cient for  the  minimum  of  health  and  decency  or  comfort. 
This  is  possible,  on  their  income,  as  various  surveys  on 
the  cost  of  living,  such  as  those  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
show  that  families  with  incomes  of  from  $1500  to  $2100 
maintained  this  standard  of  living.    As  for  the  typical 
character  of  this  standard  of  living--Nystrom,  in  des- 
cribing ten  gradations  of  standard  of  living  varying  from 
dependency  to  'liberal',  states  that  this  level  includes 
the  largest  group  of  families,  or  about  seven  million  fam- 
ilies or  thirty  million  people.1 

We  have  said  nothing  so  far  of  the  background 
of  the  Jones  family.    Mr.  Jones  has  lived  in  his  own  state 
since  his  birth  (66.9^  of  Americans  do)2,  is  of  American 
birth,  and  went  to  high  school  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Mrs.  Jones  dropped  out  of  school  when  she  graduated  from 
the  eighth  grade.    We  mention  these  points  because  they 
will  be  of  interest  in  examining  consumption  tendencies 
later  on. 


1.  p.  289,  Nystrom:    Economic  Principles  of  Consumption 

2.  Census  of  1930. 
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Budgets 


Let  us  suppose  that  you,  as  personnel  manager  of 
the  Factory »  or  in  the  course  of  a  government  or  private 
survey,  should  approach  Mr.  Jones  and  give  him  a  question- 
naire to  fill  out  showing  how  he  spends  his  income.  The 
data  he  would  give  you  would  permit  you  to  make  up  a  budget 
something  like  this:"'" 


The  Jones*  Budget 


Item 

Exp.  per 

Exp.  per 

%  of 

Month 

Year 

Total 

Food 

•  $54 

$648 

56% 

Clothing 

25.50 

306 

17 

Rent ,  Fuel  &  Light 

30 

360 

20 

House  Furnishings 

7.50 

90 

5 

Miscellaneous  Items 

33 

396 

22 

Notice  that 

the  Jones  spend 

one-third  their 

income 

for  food,  less  than  one -fifth  for  clothing,  a  fifth  for 


rent:  and  between  a  fifth  and  a  fourth  for  incidentals. 
This  is  a  fairly  representative  industrial  worker's  budget 
as  you  may  see  by  comparing  the  Jones'  budget  with  the  bud- 
get obtained  in  1919  in  a  survey  of  American  Industrial 
Workers'  Families. 2     (This  applies  to  families  receiving 
from  $1500  to  $1800  a  year.) 


Food  37.2^ 
Clothing  16.7 
Rent  13.5 
Fuel  &  Light  5.2 
Misc.  27.3 


1.  Based  on  percentages  found  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
minimum  of  comfort  standard  of  living  as  found  on  p.  288 
of  Nystrom's  Economic  Principles  of  Consumption. 

2.  Ibid,  p. 233, 234. 
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Contrast,  on  the  other  hand;  the  Jones'  expen- 
ditures: with  those  of  two  other  groups — with  the  budgets 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York's  employees: 

Food  45. 4# 

Rent  17.3 

Clothing  14.3 

Fuel  &  Light  3.8 

Furn.  &  Furns .  4.8 

Misc.  14.6 

and  of  farmers'  families: 

Food  43  % 

Clothing  15.1 

Rent  12.2 

Furn.  &  Furns.  2.9 

Misc.  26.8 

The  Jones,  one  might  "be  led  to  think,  eat  less  than  the 
hank  clerks  or  the  farmers.     The  Reserve  Bank  employees 
spend  much  more  for  rent  than  the  farmers,  and  slightly 
more  than  the  Jones,  less  for  clothing,  and  much  less 
for  incidentals.    The  farmers  have  the  heaviest  expendi- 
ture of  the  three  for  miscellaneous  items.    Why  should 
there  "be  these  variations  among  groups  receiving  the 
same  income?    That  brings  us  to  our  point:    the  variations 
in  the  three  groups  result  from  differences  in  cost  and 
standard  of  living  (standard  of  living  being  dependent 
on  cost  of  living) . 

The  bank  employees  live  in  New  York;  the  cost 
of  living  in  large  cities  is  higher  than  in  rural  dis- 
tricts.    Therefore  the  cost  of  living  of  this  group  is 
higher,  they  must  spend  more  for  food  and  rent  and 
less  for  incidentals.     The  higher  percentage  spent  for 
food  by  the  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  ac - 
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counted  for  in  difference  in  occupation:     the  farmers 
consume  more  food  because  of  their  greater  physical  ef- 
fort . 

We  have  used  these  "budget  analyses  to  illus- 
trate the  point  that  even  among  families  of  the  same  in- 
come there  is  a  difference  in  percentages  spent  for  dif- 
ferent items  included.     Of  course  in  families  of  different 
incomes  there  is  an  even  wider  variation,  with  increasing 
expenditures  for  the  items  of  the  luxury  classification, 
as  the  income  increases.    An  idea  of  the  variation  in 
"budgets  may  be  obtained  from  Table  II.  Remark  that  the  per- 
centage spent  for  food  decreases  as  the  standard  of  living 
increases,  that  the  percentage  spent  for  clothing  increases 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  decreases ,  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  rent,  light,  fuel  and  house  furnishings  are 
approximately  the  same,  and  that  the  percentage  spent  for 
miscellaneous  items  increases  with  a  betterment  of  the 
standard  of  living.1 

"The  Jones'  budget,  of  course,  is  not  stationary; 
it  varies  with  time  and  place,  for  time  and  place  affect 
the  cost  of  living  and  so  modify  budgets-     To  illustrate, 
consider  the  variations  in  cost  of  living  over  this  last 
fifteen  years.    Prices  boomed  after  the  war.  to  fall  with 
the  panic  of  1920  (remaining  around  170  from  December 

T~.     These~"tendencies  were  observed  by  Engel  as  early  as  1857 
in  the  course  of  his  work  as  head  of  the  Statistics  Bureau  of 
Saxony. 
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,  Table  III. 

Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States  1913--1932. 


It4 
1  io 

I  5° 

It"' 

I  3  o 
I  2  O' 

Vti%'WH  "Mi*  "|e?"  79,f  v<??o  ',<',5  VYjry  "/fat  'Hal  'f9j«  '(921  ">3l;  "<?3| 

Source:     Index  numbers  of  the  Dept.  of  Labor . 

1921  to  December  1929,  with  variations  of  two  or  three  points) 
and  dropped  again  during  the  depression.    Applied  to  the 
Jones  family  this  means  that  unless  Mr.  Jones'  salary  was 
adapted  to  the  cost  of  living  (it  probably  was  cut  while  the 
cost  of  living  was  still  high) ,  he  spent  a  much  higher  per- 
centage for  food,  rent  and  clothing  in  1920  than  in  1922 ■ 
and  in  1932  lived  more  comfortably  than  he  had  for  fifteen 
years,  with  the  drop  in  prices  to  about  one  and  one-third 
pre-war  prices  (index  number  for  December  1932  132.1). 
Actually  wages  are  cut  and  earnings  go  down  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  cost  of  living  and  rise  more  slowly,  but  that 
is  another  matter:     it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  money  income  and  real  income. 
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Place  has  the  same  bearing  on  the  Jones*  "budget 
as  time.     If  the  Jones  lived  in  certain  parts  of  the  South 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  low,  they  would  spend  less 
money  for  food  and  more  for  incidentals  (on  the  same  income). 

Then  there  are  such  modifying  factors  as  nationali- 
ty and  background,  size  of  family  and  education-     The  Jones 
have  some  social  position  to  maintain,  therefor  they  spend 
more,  perhaps,  than  they  should  for  clothes,  rent  and  car ■ 
cutting  down  on  food. 

The  effect  of  size  of family  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
In  1929,  under  urban  conditions  an  individual  with  an  in- 
come of  $1800  would  be  moderately  well-to-do;  a  man  and  his 
wife  could  live  on  the  sum  comfortably,  and  a  man,  wife  and 
child  live  with  minimum  comfort ,  and  man.  wife,  and  two 
children  just  manage  to  live  with  health  and  efficiency, 
and  a  family  of  five  barely  subsist  without  help  from  the 
welfare  department.    Today,  with  the  lower  cost  of  living, 
a  higher  standard  of  living  would  of  course  accompany  this 
income,  other  factors  being  equal. 
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Foods. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Jones  to  examine  their  hud- 
get  more  in  detail.    As  you  recall,  the  Jones  spend  36^  of 
their  income  for  food,  11%  for  clothing,  20%  for  rent,  fuel 
and  light,  5%  for  house  furnishings-  and  22%  for  miscel- 
laneous items.    We  shall  omit  the  study  of  their  expenditure 

1 

for  rent,  fuel  and  light  as  irrevelant  to  our  subject  but 
analyse  carefully  the  other  groups  of  expenditures.     Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  say  how  important  in  the  budget  certain 
items,  which  are  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  ta- 
riff, are. 

First,  there  is  food.    The  Jones,  in  spending  on- 
ly 36%  of  their  income  for  food,  spend  Z%  less  than  the  a- 

p 

verage  for  food.      This  may  be  because  their  family  is  smal- 
ler, because  Mrs.  Jones  has  not  a  tremendous  appetite,  or 
for  various  reasons.    Perhaps  the  real    reason  is  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  just  bought  a  car  on  the  installment  plan  and  the 
family  are  cutting  down  their  food  and  clothing  budget  some- 
what to  help  pay  for  it. 

1.  The  tariff  might  be  presumed  to  have  an  effect  on  rents, 
and  on  fuel  and  light,  thru  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  thru  its  relation  to  the  concentration  of  wealth, 
but  this  effect  is  too  indirect  to  be  ascertainable. 

2.  See  Table  II. 
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Moreover  the  possession  of  a  car  has  a  retroactive 
effect:     the  family  rides  instead  of  walking,  and  so,  exer- 
cising less,  consumes  less  food. 

In  any  event,  Mrs.  Jones  is  successful  in  feeding 

her  family  on  from  $12  to  $14  a  week.    What  she  "buys  for  this 

sum  might  he  of  interest.    A  check-up  of  her  crocery  lists 

for  the  week  will  reveal  the  following  purchases:''" 

Bread  10  loaves 

Milk  11  quarts 

(The  family  should  drink  more  milk  hut  the  money  saved  by 

economizing  on  milk  is  spent  for  higher  priced  meats  than 

could  otherwise  he  bought  and  which  Mr.  Jones  insists  upon.) 

Cornflakes  or  other 

prepared  cereals  1  1/2  boxes 

Rice  1/2  pound 

Tapioca  .  1/4  pound 

Macaroni  1  pound 

In  winter  cream  of  wheat  or  oatmeal  is  substituted  for  the 

cereals  named  above. 

Potatoes  1  peck 

Fresh  vegetables  12  pounds 

Cabbage 

Spinach 

Carrots 

Beets 

Onions 
Canned  vegetables 

Tomatoes  2  cans 

Peas  1  can 

Corn  1  can 

Mrs.  Jones  hates  preparing  vegetables  and  so  buys  as 
much  canned  vegetables  as  she  can  afford  to. 


1.  See  Appendix  i  for  list  of  sources  consulted  in  pre 
paring  food  order. 


Fresh  fruit  1  1/2  doz . 

Oranges 
Bananas 
Apples 

Prunes  1/2  pound 

Canned  fruit  2  cans 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Fruit  salad 
Meats,  fish,  cheese 

Beef  for  grinding 

Pot  roast 

Ham  butt 

Dried  beef 

Pork  chops  6  pounds 

Salmon  1  can 

Fresh  fish  2  pounds 

Cheese,  American      1/2  pound 
Cottage  cheese  1  pound 

Eggs  1  dozen 

The  children  dislike  eggs  and  so  half  of  them  go 

into  cake  or  cookies. 

Butter  1  pound 

Shortening  2  pounds 

Sugar  3  pounds 

The  Jones  prefer  granulated  sugar  to  molasses, 

which  leads  Mrs.  Jones  to  complain  that  the  family  uses  a 

tremendous  amount  of  sugar,  whereas  they  really  substitute 

a  pound  of  sugar  for  the  molasses  eaten  by  many  families 

Cocoa  1/4  pound 

Tea  1  ounce 

Coffee  1/2  pound 

A  dietitian  would  probably  shudder  at  this  diet, 

which  is  unbalanced  to  an  extent  by  the  great  amount  of 

meat  (  for  a  family  of  this  size  and  budget)  and  small  con 

sumption  of  milk  and  eggs:     the  diet  does  not  conform  to 

the  model  budgets  worked  out,  yet  upon  examination  it  may 

be  seen  to  be  fairly  representative  of  diets  or  food  order 
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of  the  particular  standard  of  living,  size,  location,  and 
so  forth  of  this  family. 

The  standard  of  living  enters  in  in  forcing  the 
Jones  to  buy  cheaper  foods.     If  their  income  should  increase 
or  the  cost  of  living  go  down,  the  Jones  would  probably  buy 
more  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  eat  more  fresh  vegetables  and 
condiments;  the  great  amount  of  starches  would  probably  de- 
crease and  fresh  foods  take  the  place  of  canned  goods  (the 
latter,  incidentally,  are  typical  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  Jones) . 1 

The  size  of  the  Jones  family  affects  their  food 
budget  in  an  obvious  manner.    We  have  simply  to  refer  back 
to  our  table  showing  the  effect  of  size  of  lamily  on  stan- 
dard of  living  among  families  of  the  same  income  (Table  IV). 
This  shows  us  that  with  an  income  of  $1800: 

a  man  may  be  moderately  well-to-do 

a  man  and  wife  may  live  in  comfort 

a  man,  wife  and  child  may  live  in  minimum  comfort 

a  man,  wife  and  two  children  have  the  minimum  for 
health  and  efficiency 

a  man,  wife,  and  three  children  eke  out  a  bare  subsis- 
tence 

Furthermore  we  have  budget  analyses  as  given  in  Table  II, 
with  their  different  percentages  spent  for  food  at  different 
standards  of  living.     These  findings  applied  to  the  Jones 
show  us  that  if  they    had  no  children  they  would  spend 

T~.  "Canned  foods  show  the  high  est  consumption  among  people 
having  standards  of  living  up  to  the  minimum  of  comfort 
and  comfort  levels."    Nystrom:    Principles  of  Consumption, 
p  .318. 
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30  to  34^  of  their  income  for  food,  or  nearly  $14  a  week, 
which  would  permit,  spent  for  the  meals  of  only  two  peo- 
ple, the  purchase  of  higher  priced  foods,  and  if  three 
children,  would  necessitate  the  spending  of  45  to  50%  of 
their  income  on  food,  or  an  expenditure  of  between  40  and 
50  cents  per  day  per  person  for  food  (without  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  food  consumption  of  the  children) , 
and,  naturally,  the  arbitaary  choice  of  very  cheap  foods, 
a  lessened  expenditure  for  canned  goods ,  in  favor  of  the 
very  cheap  fresh  vegetables,  and  so  forth. 

Location  is  as  important  a  factor  as  any  of  the 
others  affecting  the  food  list.    The  Jones  live  in  an  eas- 
tern town  or  suburb.     If  they  were  to  live  in  the  country, 
their  food  budget  would  increase  in  value  (percentage). 
The  Jones,  living  in  the  East,  consume  a  large  amount  of 
milk--572  quarts  a  year1,  which,  while  not  the  amount  con- 
sidered  desirable  by  dietitians  or  health  services  ,  is 
yet  relatively  large,  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  fruit3, 
fish4  and  prunes,  all  tendencies  in  food  consumption  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

T~.     See  Appendix  for  regional  milk  consumption  per  family 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  Between  16  and  20  quarts  a  wekk  are  in  general  considered 
desirable;  actually  poor  families  cut  down  on  milk  consump- 
tion in  favor  of  more  meat:    unofficial  statement  of  New 
England  Dairy  Association. 

3.  See  Appendix  for  comparative  fruit  consumption. 

4.  In  the  North  Atlantic  section  of  the  United  States  "a 
larger  number  of  families  reported  the  consumption  of  fresh 
and  salt  fish  than  in  any  other  section."    Nystrom.   ;.  324. 
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Finally,  the  food  list  of  the  Jones  varies  of 
course  from  that  of  his  neighbors  Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Al- 
bertassi,  both  of  whom  receive  the  same  salary.     The  for- 
mer substitutes  sauerkraut  and  sausages  for  some  of  the 
items  on  the  Jones'  list,  and  the  latter,  macaroni,  vermi- 
celli and  perhaps  some  cheap  wines. 

It  is  difficult,  you  see,  to  say  arbitrarily  that 
the  Jones'  food  list  is  typical  of  the  average  American  fam- 
ily.    It  is  typical  only  to  the  extent  that  the  factors  af- 
fecting it  are  typical.    We  cannot  say  arbitrarily  that  ten 
loaves  of  bread  a  week  is  typical  of  the  American  family 
unless  we  have  the  Jones  family  in  mind  as  the  typical  family, 
yet  this  weekly  order  acts  as  a  guide  in  outlining  the  ap- 
proximate amounts  and  varieties  of  food  purchased  by  a 
family  each  week. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  Jones  would  not  strike  you  as  well  dressed; 
they  are  dressed  decently  and  not  queerly,  but  Mr.  Jones' 
apparel  is  inclined  to  "be  threadbare  and  Mrs.  Jones  dresses 
with  a  cheap  smartness  that  will  give  way  to  dowdiness 
when  she  gets  older.     The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  Jones 
spend  but  $306.00  a  year  for  clothes,  or  $22.50  a  month — 17% 
of  their  income,  as  we  pointed  out  before.    On  this  amount 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  two  infants  contrive  to  follow 
the  fashions  and  have  a  pretense  at  variety.    What  they  ac- 
tually wear  we  are  not  going  into.     If  you  are  interested 
you  might  refer  to  the  list  of  clothes  made  up  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board."1"    Keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  this  list  includes  the  minimum  wardrobe  for 
health  and  decency;  the  Jones*  standard  of  living  is  one 
step  higher:     they,  live  at  the  minimum  of  comfort  level. 

What  is  of  importance  to  us  is  the  textiles 
and  other  materials  composing  the  Jones'  wardrobe,  for 
it  is  here  that  the  tariff  especially  has  its  bearing, 
and  the  relative  weight  from  point  of  view  of  expenditure 
of  each  item. 

Various  surveys  of  estimated  clothing  costs 
at  different  standards  of  living  have  been  made;  they 

1.  See  Appendix . 
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Table.  Y. 
ESTIMATED  COSTS  AND  CLOTHING 
EXPENSES  FOR  MEN. 


Classes  of  clothing, 

1.  Hats 

2.  Outerwear 

3.  Shirts 

4 .  Underwear 

5.  Socks 

6.  Shoes 

7.  Gloves 

8.  Collars 

9.  Ties 

10.  Handkerchiefs 

11.  Miscellaneous 

12.  Incidentals 

13.  Upkeep 

Totals 


Male  Industrial 
7/orker 
Boston^ 

$  3.83 

25.59 

5.78 

5.58 

2.28 

8.06 

1.11 

.76 

1.56 

.54 

8.86 

1.00 

5.48 

70.43 


Laborer 

Springfield 

$  5.57 
36.45 
10.21 
11.08 
2.88 
14.51 
1.50 
.76 
1.54 
.96 
2.02 
5.00 
5.82 
98.30 


1.  Nystrom:    Economic  Principles  of  Consumption,  p.  342.    His  source: 
Cost  of  Living  in  12  Industrial  Cities.    National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.  New  York,  1928. 

2.  Ibid,  p. 344.    His  source:     California  Civil  Service  Commission,  1921. 
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Table  VI. 


ESTBIATED  COSTS 

AND  CLOTHING 

EXPENSES  FOR 

WOMEN . 

Classes  of  clothing 

iUves  of 
Industrial 
Workers 
U.  S-  A. 

Wife  of 

Industrial 

7/orker 

Springfield, 

Mass. 

Wife  of 
Laborer 

1. 

Hats 

$  5.82 

$  4.09 

$  8.82 

2. 

Outerwear 

34.81 

21.35 

38.23 

3. 

Underwear 

11.05 

11.57 

23.05 

4. 

Stockings 

3.30 

3.90 

1.85 

5. 

Shoes 

10.91 

7.74 

12.51 

6. 

Glove  s 

1.2£ 

.89 

1.30 

7. 

Handkerchiefs 

.69 

.54 

1.20 

8. 

Miscellaneous 

2.59 

.84 

7.24 

9. 

Incidentals 

.40 

5.00 

15.00 

10. 

Upkeep 

1.  54 

4.38 

9.42 

Totals 

72.33 

60.30 

118.26 

1.  Of  an  income  from  $1500 — 1800.    Nystrom:     Economic  Principals  of  Con- 

sumption, p. 342.    His  source:    Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States 
1918—1919. 

2.  Mystrom,  p.  343.    His  source;     Cost  of  Living  in  Twelve  Industrial  Cities, 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  N.Y.  1928. 

3.  Nystrom,  p.  344.    His  source;     California  Civil  Service  Commission,  1921. 
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are  of  interest  in  giving  approximate  expenditures  of 
various  items.     (See  Table  V  and  VI.) 

The  expenditures  of  "both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  it 
will  "be  noted,  are  comparable  in  that  "both  exhibit  more  or 
less  the  same  tendencies:    a  heavy  expenditure,  roughly  a 
third,  for  outerwear ,  one-seventh  to  one-tenth  for  shoes, 
and  so  forth.    We  shall  return  to  these  tables  later. 

Now  to  generalize:    the  clothes  worn  by  the  Jones 
are  distinctly  of  the  cheaper  sort:    made  of  cheaper  mat- 
erials and  at  the  minimum  cost.    This,  translated,  means 
that  cotton  or  its  sub-materials,  as  the  cheapest  textile, 
predominates  in  the  clothes,  and  that  the  clothes  are  shop- 
made,  of  the  type  turned  out  by  the  thousands  from  factories, 
where  the  finishing,  conducted  on  a  mass -product ion  basis, 
is  done.    Were  Mrs.  Jones  a  better  seamstress  she  might  make 
some  of  her  own  clothes,  but  as  she  remarks  with  truth  ,  it 
is  cheaper  for  her  to  buy  clothes  ready-made:     the  clothes 
factory-finished  often  cost  her  less  than  the  material  alone 
would.    Mr.  Jones'  suits,  of  which  he  buys  two  every  three 
years,  are  of  a  cotton  and  wool  mixture;  his  other  garments, 
except  for  accessories — shoes,  ties,  gloves  and  incidentals, 
are  of  cotton  (except  his  overcoat  and  leather  jacket).  Mrs. 
Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  has  rayon  as  a  predominate  material 
in  her  wardrobe.     She  buys  knitted  rayon  underwear  and 
sleeping  garments,  celanese  or  "weighted  silk"  dresses:  one 
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summer  and  two  winter,  a  woolly  cotton  dress  with  a  small 
percentage  of  wool,  and  a  cotton  house  dress  every  year 
(they  accumulate,  of  course,  so    that  her  wardrobe  is 
sufficiently  large  for  variety) ;  and  wears  on  the  average 
eight  pairs  of  silk  stockings  a  year.    Alternate  years 
she  "buys  winter  and  spring  coats  of  wool.     She  buys  on 
the  average  one  sweater  a  year  for  herself  and  two  apiece 
for  the  children.    The  children  dress  in  cotton,  except 
for  the  best  dresses  of  the  little  girl,  which  are  of 
artificial  silk. 

Is  the  Jones1  clothing  list  typical?    It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  little  more  elaborate  than  that  compiled  by 
social  workers.    However  .we  believe  it  is:    remember  that 
the  Jones  are  not  at  the  lowest  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health  and  well-being,  but  a  level  above,  and  so 
are  entitled  to  comforts  to  replace  or  supplement  neces- 
sities . 

As  far  as  the  textiles  are  concerned,  the  pre- 
dominance of  cotton  and  minor  position  of  other  textiles 
is  justifiable  on  the  grounds  of  comparative  consumption 
of  these  textiles  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  their  relative  expense. 
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Table  VII. 

ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEXTILES  IN  THE  U.S. 


Year 

Wool 

Cotton 

Silk 

Rayon 

lbs . 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

1900 

5.6 

25.5 

.12 

1905 

6.4 

25.4 

.172 

1910 

5.4 

26.0 

.243 

1915 

6.8 

29.9 

.328 

.04 

1920 

4.5 

31.7 

.276 

.07 

1925 

5.4 

29.8 

.56 

.52 

Mrs.  Jones  consumption  of 

rayon — much  larger 

than 

it  was  ten  years  ago 

,  illustrates  the  tendency 

for 

rayon 

to  replace  cotton  and  silk  in 

certa,in  uses .  1 

Fere 

Mrs.  Jones  poorer  she  would  of  course  use  cotton,  if 
wealthier,  silk  would  displace  the  rayon  she  uses. 

The  clothes  worn  by  the  Jones,  their  materials 
and  so  forth  are  as  much  affected  by  such  factors  as 
income,  size  of  family,  location,  background  and  personal 
taste  as  was  the  food  they  ate.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 
The  Jones,  under  their  present  budget,  have  about  $300  a  year 
available  for  clothing.     If  they  had  no  children,  they 
could  spend  about  $350  a  year  for  clothing:    $1800  a  year 
for  two  people  affords  a  comfort  standard  of  living — see 
Table  IV,  and  permits  an  expenditure  of  from  18  to  20%  for 
clothing;  with  three  children,  they  could  spend  ohly  a 
little  over  $180  a  year  on  clothing:    the  purchase  of  the 
merest  necessities  alone  would  be  possible. 

1.  Waite:    Economics  of  Consumption,  p.  127, 
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Location  affects  the  Jones'  wardrobe  in  two  ways: 
the  climate,  naturally,  has  its  bearing, — and  there  are  at 
least  six  different  types  of  climates  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Jones  are  urban  dwellers  is  important 
in  permitting  the  Jones  to  follow  styles  more  closely.  The 
effect  of  climate,  however,  should  not  be  overestimated;  to 
day  it  is  much  less  important  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.     Today  people  living  even  in  the  tropics  (and  of  suf- 
ficient purchasing  power)  follow  faily  closely  the  seasons, 
and  wear  wool  more  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
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House  Furnishings  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  Jones,  as  we  remarked,  live  somewhat  shab- 
bily in  a  duplex  house,  little  roomier  than  an  apartment. 
You  would  find,  nevertheless,  if  you  should  drop  in  to 
see  them  sometime,  the  things  in  your  own  home  duplicated 
in  cheaper  articles  in  theirs.     Take,  for  instance,  the 
radio,  which  blatantly  roars  in  your  ears  when  the  door  is 
opened.     They  paid  for  it  on  installments  of  the  $7.50  al- 
lotted to  house  furnishings;  their  car  they  paid  for  in 
cutting  down  on  food  and  incidentals  (it  was  a  cheap  car  to 
start  with).    As  for  their  other  furnishings:     they  are 
meager  and  somewhat  gaudy.     They  have  the  essentials,  but 
not  much  more.     The  list  of  house  furnishings  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1918^  gives  an  idea  of 
what  things  you  may  expect  to  find  in  their  home.     It  should 
not  be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  of  course.     The  flatirons 
are  today  replaced  by  an  electric  iron,  for  instance,  and 
similar  changes  have  taken  place. 

Is  the  possession  of  a  radio  by  the  Jones  typical 

of  American  families?    It  would  seem  so:     the  latest  Census 

informs  us  that: 

40. 3/o  of  urban  families  have  radios 
44.4     of  urban-farm  "        "  n 
20.8    of  rural -farm  "        "  " 

which,  making  allowances  for  the  differences  in  income, 
1.  See  Appendix  for  partial  list. 


would  seem  to  permit  most  American  families  of  more  than 
subsistence  income  the  possession  of  a  radio. 

Similarly  the  Census  of  Manufactures  estimates 
that  there  are  enough  automobiles  registered  to  permit  the 
conclusion  of  one  per  family. 

Of  other  house  furnishings  we  may  have  more  to 

say  later.    An  idea  of  the  incidentals  included  under  the 

heading  'miscellaneous'  may  he  had  from  this  list  drawn 

up  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  for  a  family 

of  slightly  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  Jones  (lower 

because  family  larger) . 

Item  Amount  per 

Week 

Carfare 

Physician's  fees  • 
Drugs  and  toilet  articles  *15 
Reading  material  .60 
Recreation  .45 
Insurance  .50 
Household  furnishings  .60 
Church,  charity,  gifts  .50 
Organization  dues  .35 
Candy  . 10 

Tobacco  .40 

$4.25 

The  carfare  is  of  course  an  arbitrary  item,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Jones  would  be  replaced  by  a  much  larger  ex- 
penditure for  car  upkeep.     The  drugs  and  toilet  articles 
and  recreation  items  likewise  seem  small;  the  cosmetic 
expenditure  of  Mrs.  Jones  alone  (unless  we  may  consider 
this  included  in  her  clothing  allowance)  would  be  an  item 
of  importance. 
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The  Jones  and.  the  Tariff 

So  far  we  have  analysed  the  Jones  expenditures, 
and  should  have  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  their  relative 
weight  in  the  Jonas'  "budget.    Now  we  shall  turn  to  the 
tariff ,  to  study  its  relation  to  the  Jones  family,  their 
consumption  tendencies,  expenditures,  "budget,  and  standard 
of  living. 

The  tariff,  Webster  defined,  by  the  way,  is  a 
"schedule*  system  or  scheme  of  duties  imposed  by  a  govern- 
ment on  goods  imported  or  exported."    Exports  are  of  course 
not  taxed  in  the  United  States:     the  Constitution  express- 
ly forbids  their  taxation  (Art. I.  Sec. 9),  so  the  tariff  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  is  the  schedule  of  duties  on  im- 
ports . 

To  have  a  really  clear  idea  of  the  tariff,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  its  history  and  study  the 
motives  behind  it.     •'•'his  we  shall  proceed  to  do. 

But  what,  you  may  be  wondering,  possible  connection 
may  the  tariff,  a  schedule  on  import  duties f  have  with  the 
Jones     .     The  tariff  affects  the  Jones  to  a  very  large  mea- 
sure:    they  (except  in  rare  instances)  pay  the  duties  list- 
ed on  it.    And  they  do  not  pay  the  amount  or  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  duties  on  imports  alone    but  on  all  the 
goods  of  a  similar  character  bought  in  the  domestic  market. 
Jn  paying  the  duties,  the  Jones      naturally  have  le^s  money 
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to  spend  on  other  things,  their  cost  of  living  is  increased, 
and  they  may  not  enjoy  luxuries  they  might  otherwise  have. 

The  Jones j  of  course,  are  unaware  that  they  are 
paying  taxes  in  the  form  of  import  duties  -  and  would  pro- 
bably vociferously  deny  it,  Mr.  Jones  saying  that  he  was 
100%'  American  and  only  boueht  American  made  goods.  Of 
course  they  do  not  directly  pay  the  duties.     They  pay  them 
indirectly  in  the  form  of  increased  prices  for  domestic 
goods . 

How  this  is  possible,  how  it  comes  about,  and 
the  reasons  for  it  we  will  go  into  in  the  course  of  exam- 
ining the  tariff. 
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History  of  U.S.  Tariff 

The  really  significant  thing  about  the  tariff  is, 
of  course,  its  functioning:    what  it  does,  and  how  it  does 
it.    We  have  suggested  that  the  tariff  raises  the  cost  of 
living,  while  its  protagonists  insist  that  it  protects 
American  industry,  upholds  the  American  standard  of  living, 
and  permits  economic  independence ^     to  list  a  few  of  the 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  tariff.    A  careful  study 
of  the  development  of  American  industries  whose  raw  materials 
are  taxed  or  products  protected  "by  the  tariff  will  reveal 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  tariff. 

But  "before  effects  come  causes,  and  "before  examin- 
ing the  functioning  of  the  tariff  we  must  study  the  reasons 
for  the  tariff.    Why  is  there  a  tariff;  what  justification 
has  it?    What  is  the  procedure  in  setting  up  a  tariff  and 
on  what  "basis  are  tariff  duties  formulated  and  imposed? 

These  questions  are  "best  answered  in  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  tariff.     This  history,  moreover,  will  give  us 
the  necessary  "background  to  explain  present  tariffs  and 
their  effects,  and  as  an  outline  of  tariff  policy  will  be 
useful  in  our  analysis  of  industries. 

Our  tariff  history  proper  begins  with  the  Act  of 
1789.     This  act  which  embodied  a  tariff  plan  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Conf ederation--a  plan  of  which  the  failure,  with 
other  events,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  is 
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illustrative  in  construction  and  purpose  of  all  subsequent 
tariff  acts.     *ts  purpose  was  revenue  and  'protection'  of 
industries,   its  cons truct ion--spec if ic  duties  on  certain 
articles,  such  as  iron,  glass  and  hemp  manufactures,  which 
American  industries  were  trying  to  produce,  ad  valorem 
duties  on  luxuries  such  as  carriages,  and  a  general  five 
per  cent  duty  on  all  otherwise  unenumerated  articles. 

How  the  government  proposed  to  obtain  revenue  is 
obvious:     the  tariff  in  this  respect  is  comparable  to  other 
taxes.     How  it  proposed  to  protect  our  industries  is  not  so 
obvious  and  worthy  of  examination,  as  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion is  still  today  the  most  important  argument  used  in 
favor  of  the  tariff,  tho  it  appears  variously  as  tprotection 
of  infant  industries',   'protection  against  unfair  competition' 
and  so  forth.     The  idea  is  that  by  placing  a  duty  on  an  ar- 
ticle which  can  be  imported  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be 
produced  in  this  country,  the  price  of  the  article  is  raised 
to  the  point  at  which  the  American  manufacturer  can  compete. 
To  illustrate:     if  wine  glasses  can  be  imported  from  France 
at  a  cost  of  $5.00  a  dozen,  and  similar  articles  manufactured 
in  this  country  only  at  a  cost  of  $6.50  a  dozen,  the  govern- 
ment places  a  duty  of  $1.50  plus  the  amount  necessary  to 
permit  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  the  glasses. 

1.  In  actual  practice  the  amount  of  the  duty  is  usually  slight 
ly  below  the  difference  in  domestic  and  foreign  price  on  the 
theory  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  protected  from 
the  overwhelming  difference  in  cost  and  yet  be  stimulated  to 
increase  his  efficiency  and  so  lower  his  costs. 
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The  results  are:     the  American  manufactuer  is  protected: 
he  can  meet  the  price  of  the  imported  glassware  which  now 
is  raised  "by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  the  American  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  he  did  before  the 
tariff  was  imposed. 

Specific  duties,  by  the  ""ay,  are  duties  imposed 
at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  pound,  yard,  bushel  or  other 
unit  of  measure,  while  ad  valorem  duties  ar°  duties  equi- 
valent to  a  given  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  article. 

To  return  to  the  act  of  1789:     a  great  need  of 
revenue  was  felt  and  the  collection  of  internal  revenue 
was  not  particularly  eas3r,  there  being  as  yet  no  great 
feeling  of  unity  among  the  early  Americans;  in  spite  of 
the  Revolution. So  the  idea  of  taxing  imported  goods 
was  viewed  f avorably--one  reason  being  the  opportunity  to 
spite  England.    Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
states,  moreover  had  imposed  protective  duties  before 
1789  and  were  anxious  to  retain  them, 

The  duties  of  1789  were  light,  however,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  succeeding  tariffs,  and  the  real 
protective  movement  in  this  country  began  some  twenty 
years  later.     Previous  to  the  War  of  1812  we  had  bought 
much  of  our  manufactured  goods  from  England:     during  the 
war  the  European  supply  of  manuf actueres  was  shut  off  and 

1.  The  Constitution  itself  was  only  adopted  by  a  powerful 
minority . 
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American  industries  had  sprung  up.     Then  when  the  war  was 
over,  cheap  English  manufactures  flooded  the  country  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  American  ones.     The  tariff  act  of 
1816  raised  the  duties  on  textiles;  where  the  competition 
was  most  keenly  felt:     25%  ad  valorem  to  be  paid  on  woollen 
and  cotton  goods  until  1819,  when  the  duty  was  to  be  auto- 
matically reduced  to  20%. 

Conditions  had  changed  radically  since  the  war, 
and  this  cnange  had  its  bearing  on  the  tariff  act  of  1824. 
Before  1808  agriculture  and  commerce  had  oeen  very  profita- 
ble:   we  had  sold  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  to  Eng- 
land ana  bought  manufactured  goods  in  exchange.    After  1816 
prices  which  had  been  high.  fell»  and  the  demand  for  Amer- 
ican produce  likewise  fell:     the  English  corn-laws  of  181b 
reduced  the  British  importation  of  cotton  from  us,  and 
good  European  harvests  made  our  assistance  unnecessary. 
The  natural  result  was  that  manufacturing  became  important: 

the  fall  in  prices  for  food,  raw  materials,  money  wa^es 
and  money  rents  made  manufacturing  profitable.  Public  opi- 
nion in  favor  of  protection  grew. 

In  1820  a  bill  was  proposed  raising  duties.  The 
Middle  and  Western  states,  New  York,  Hew  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Kentucky  especially  wanted  protection: 
they  had  been  hard  hit  both  as  agricultural  and  industrial 
states,  and  the  idea  of  a  home  market  appealed  to  them. 
The  'home  market'   theory,  by  th«  wayr  is  that  if  the  agri- 
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culturals  would  consent  to  higher  prices  on  manufactured 
goods,  they  would  support  the  manufacturers,  who  in  turn 
would  buy  from  the  agricultural .     The  validity  of  this 
theory  will  he  discussed  later  on.  with  some  other  aspects. 
New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  that  time  chiefly 
interested  in  foreign  commerce,  and  as  this  measure  would 
lead  to  the  curtailment  of  foreign  trade,  opposed  it. 
The  textile  manufacturers  of  TTew  England  favored  duties, 
hut  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  business  interests, 
The  South  opposed  the  tariff,  and  succeeding  ones,  tho 
they  had  supported  the  bill  of  1816 ,  because  that  meant 
an  increase  in  prices  for  manufactured  goods,  and  they  were 
not  sure  they  could  sell  their  cotton,  particularly  fear- 
ing a  retaliatory  tariff  from  England.1    The  bill  failed 
to  pass. 

A  new  bill,  proposed  in  1824,  increased  duties  on 
iron.  wool,  hemp  and  cotton-bagging,  among  other  articles, 
and  raised  duties  on  textiles  (cotton  and  woollen)  from 
25  to  33  1/3  per  cent  ad  valorem.    A  30/£  duty  on  wool,  pre- 
viously 15% 9  nullified  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  woolen  tex- 
tiles.    This  bill  passed,  carried  mainly  by  the  Middle  and 
Western  states  which  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  hemp 

1.  Duties  placed   on  American  goods  by  England  to  retaliate 
for  duties  imposed  on  the  American  side,  which  excluded 
that  part  of  English  manufactures  which  could  not  be  sold 
after  the  duty  had  been  imposed  at  a  price  below  the  Amer- 
ican price. 


by  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  which  had  large  textile 
interests.  The  South  was  opposed,  and  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  states,  likewise. 

The  tariff  of  1828,  better  known  as  the  Tariff 
of  Abominations  .  wa.s  drawn  up  very  high  so  that  it  wou\d 
not  be  acceptable  to  anyone,  even  the  most  ardent  protec- 
tionists, and  so  not  be  passed:     Jackson  men  drew  it  up, 
believing  it  would  not  be  passed  and  wishing  to  parade  as 
friends  of  industry.     They  knew  that  the  South  would  vote 
against  the  bill  and  hoped  that  the  increase  in  duty  on 
raw  materials, — a  comparison  shows  how  great  this  increase 
was : 

1824  1828 
pig-iron        per  hundred  weight  .56  .62-^ 

hammered  bar  iron      per  hundred  weight  .90  1.12 

rolled  bar  per  ton  '  $30.00  337  00 

hemp  per  ton  $35.00  345.00  1 

would  make  the  bill  impossible  even  to  protectionists.  The 
hemp  duty  increase  was  designed  to  be  obnoxious  because  it 
m3.de  the  fine  hemp  which  had  to  be  imported  for  ropes  and 
shipping  and  which  was  not  at  this  time  grown  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  expensive.     Finally  that  part  of  the  ta- 
riff devoted  to  wool  was  hoped  to  be  so  unpalatable  to 
woollen  manufacturers  that  they  would  refuse  the  bill  and 
so  permit  free  trade?  and  put  off  the  time  when  a  new  bill 


1.  to  increase  by  increments  of  $5.00  each  year  until  a 
rate  of  $60. <"0  was  reached. 

2.  i.e.  relative  free  trade:  the  bill  of  1816  would  remain 
in  force. 
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could  be  proposed.     The  wool  manufacturers,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  particularly  anxious  for  protection;  while 
woolen  textiles  had  been  made  subject  to  a  25%  duty  by  the 
act  of  1816,  which  was  increased  to  33  1/3%  in  1824,  the 
same  rate  as  applied  to  cotton  textiles,  woolen  manufactur- 
ers had  been  handicapped  as  cotton  manufacturers  were  not. 
by  a  duty  on  the  raw  material.     The  woollen  manufacturers 
so  urgently  wanted  protection  that  they  had  called  a  con- 
vention— the  Harrisburg  convention  of  1827--and  sent  in  a 
petition  for  duties  on  this  plan: 

Woolen  goods mre  to  be  divided  into  five  valuations: 
woolens  under  8/  to  come  in  free. 

wool  under  50/  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20/  a  pound,  which 
duty  was  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  2  1/2/  e- 
very  year  until  the  duty  reached  50/  a  pound. 

wool  ranging  from  50/  to  $2.50  in  value  to  be  taxed  as  though 
the  textiles  were  worth  $52.. 50  a  yard  at  the  rate 
of  40%  ad  valorem  which  was  to  gradually  increase 
until  a  rate  of  50%  was  reached. 

woolens  worth  between  $4.00  and  $6.00  a  yard  to  be  considered 
worth  $6.00  a  yard  and  be  taxed  40%. 

woolens  worth  over  $6.00  a  yard  to  be  taxed  40%  ad  valorem. 

As  far  as  protection  went  the  plan  was  admirable 
because  it  would  soon  make  the  importation  of  woolens  pro- 
hibitably  expensive,  but  it  would  have  led  to  much  underes- 
timating of  the  value  of  goods  and  dishonesty;  if  importers 
wished  to  buy  goods  worth  $0.65  a  yard,  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  duty  on  it  as  on  goods  worth  $2.50  a 
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yard,  so  naturally  they  would  try  to  make  the  goods  appear 
worth  not  over  $0,50  a  yard.     The  cheaper  goods  had  com- 
paratively heavier  duties  than  the  finer  fabrics. 

All  the  above  is  what  the  woollen  textile  manu- 
facturers wanted:    what  they  actually  were  offered  in  the 
"bill  of  1828  was:  a  mixed  duty,  with  a  general  rate  of  Apf 
a  pound  on  all  wool  (the  7e'  originally  suggested  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  act  was  reduced  to  4/)  and  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  40%  added  to  -his,  which  was  to  increase  to  45/^  in 
1829,  and  to  50^  thereafter.     The  New  England  woollen  manu- 
facturers did  not  want  any  tax  on  coarse  wool--it  was  not 
grown  to  any  extent  in  this  country--,  and  the  South  did 
not  want  the  tax  because  slave  garments  were  made  of  cheap 
woollens  ,     'I'his  clause  imposed  a  very  heavy  duty,  especial- 
so  as  the  cost  of  wool  at  the  place  of  exportation  at  this 
time  was  from  4  to  10,<2f  a  pound.    Furthermore  a  low  duty 
was  retained  on  coarse  woollens,  so'  that  the  New  England 
merchants  could  not  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
the  former  having  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  raw  materials,  the 
latter  a  low  tax  on  textiles 

Woollen  goods  duties  wer^  not  more  calculated  to 
please  the  woollen  manufacturer  than  the  raw  wool  duties: 

goodsvalued  up  to  50^  a  yard  to  be  taxed  per  yd.  $0.16 

"          n      from  50^  to  fUDO  a  yard  .40 

"          "        "    $1.00  to  $2.50  a  yard  1.00 

«          "         fl     $2.50  to  $4.00  1.60 

"          "      over  #4.00  a  yard  45$ 

1.  Spoken"~of  as  1  mixed'  "because  combination  of  specific  and 
ad  valorem  rates. 
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These  duties,  except  for  goods  worth  over  ^4.00  a  yard  were 
equivalent  to  about  40^  ad  valorem  duties--the  manufactur- 
ers had  wanted  50%,  and  the  insertion  of  the  minimum  point 
of  $L0Q  was  Very  displeasing  to  the  woollen  men:     much  of 
the  American  goods  were  worth  about  $1.00  a  yard,  and  so 
was  much  of  the  imported  goods.    Under  the  Harrisburg  pro- 
posal goods  worth  $1.00  a  yard  would  have  been  taxed  as 
though  worth  $2.50  and  their  entry  would  accordingly  have 
been  practically    prohibited.    As  it  was  the  bill  of  1828 
proposed  a  comparatively  unimportant  rate. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  calculated  to  be  un- 
pleasant to  New  England  and  so  impede  the  passage  of  the 

bill  was  the  doubling  of  the  tax  on  molasses  ( 5C  up  to  10^) 

2 

and  the  refusal  to  allow  a  drawback    on  rum  made  from  the 
imported  molasses  and  exported. 

Most  of  the  New  England  members  of  the  House 
voted  against  the  bill  (23  out  of  39)  but  the  Western  and 
Middle  Statess — industrial  and  agricultural  and  favoring 
the  home  market  idea  as  previously  explained,  voted  for  it 
and  so  it  was  passed.     The  senate  reduced  the  duty  on  mo- 
lasses to  7  1/2%,  and  an  amendment  changed  the  duties  on 
woollens  to  45^  ad  valorem  (   on  the  minimum  valuation  sys- 
tem, i.e.,  goods  valued  at  from  50^  to  $1.00  per  yard  were 
taxed  as  if  worth  $1.00,  goods  worth  from  $1.00  to  |2.50 

1.  per  gallon 

2.  drawback:     money  paid  back  to  an  importer  of  goods,  on 
which  customs  duty  has  been  paid,  on  their  being  exported. 
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as  if  worth  ^2.50  and  so  forth. 

In  1832  came  the  beginning  of  a  downward  trend 

in  tariffs:     the  minimum  system  on  woolens  was  abolished-- 

manufacturers  claimed  it  positively  injurious  and  held  it 

led  to  wholesale  evasions,  --and  a  simple  50%  ad  valorem 

duty  substituted.     The  duty  on  hemp  was  lowered  from  #60.00 

to  ^40.00  a  ton.    Flax,  which  had  been  taxed  at  the  rate  of 

1 

*60.00  a  ton,  was  put  on  the  free  list.      Finally  cheap 
wool,  costing  less  than  8/  a  pound,  was  admitted  free. 

The  South,  however,  was  not  satisfied;  always  the 
Southern  states  wanted  free  trade,  and  the  duties,  while 
lowered,  still  raised  the  costs  of  textiles  and  manufac- 
tured goods  which  they  did  not  make  themselves  and  had  to 
buy.     In  1832  there  was  of  course  the  Nullification  Ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina  which  declared  "the  tariff  law  of 
1828  and  the  amendment  of  the  same  in  1832"  to  be  null 
and  void  and  not  binding  on  South  Carolina.     The  Compro- 
mise Tariff  of  1833  tried  to  ameliorate  the  situation  and 
provided  for  a  gradual  but  continued  reduction  of  duties 
until  a  general  level  of  20%  should  be  reached  in  July 
il84.     The  bill  was  clever  from  a  political  standpoint 
but  not  very  wise,  viewed  on  an  economical  basis j     it  pro- 
vided for  a  biennial  lowering  of  the  rates  by  l/lOth  of  the 
difference  between  the  1932  rate  and  the  desired  20% 
until  1840  (the  first  reduction  to  take  place  January  1, 

1.  Lists  of  articles  admitted  free  of  duty. 
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1834),  when  4/10  of  the  difference  would  he  gone;  then 
1/2  the  remaining  difference  was  to  he  taken  off  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1842,  and  the  remaining  excess  to  he  removed 
July  1,  1842.     The  faulty  planning  of  this  reduction  is 
apparent:     the  reduction  was  gradual  until  1842,  when 
it  became  sharp,  inconveniencing  greatly  manufacturers 
in  this  country. 

The  act  of  1842  was  agan  protective:  the  rates 
were  increased  somewhat,  hut  on  no  scientific  basis:  the 
necessary  investigation  was  lacking.     Two  previous  tariff 
hills  had  been  bvetoed  by  President  Tyler  because  of  a 
clause  dealing  with  the  distribution  to  the  states  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  lands  which  he  disapproved. 

The  Democrats,'  coming  into  power,  repudiated  this 
"Whig  legislation  with  the  Walker  Act  of  1845  which  intro- 
duced the  schedule  idea:     luxuries  were  listed  in  Glass  A 
and  subject  to  a  100%  duty,  semi -luxuries  in  Class  B  and 
dutiable  at  40%9  and  commercial  products  in  the  remaining 
classes  dutiable  at  from  30  to  5%.     Schedule  &  included 
most  of  the  articles  which  the  tariff  'protects'  and  about 
which  tariff  debates  rage:     iron,  metals  and  their  manu- 
factures, wool  and  woollens,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
glass,  paper  and  wood.     Schedule  D  listed  cottons  with  a 
duty  of  25%,     This  tariff  also  introduced  the  warehousing 
system  of  storing  goods  until  the  tariff  duties  were  paid. 
The  Walker  tariff  lowered  duties  but  maintained  protection. 
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In  1857  the  rates  of  the  Walker  tariff  were 
reduced  5%  and  the  free  list  enlarged.     The  chief  reason 
for  this  reduction  ras  that  we  had  no  need  of  the  extra 
revenue:     "business  had  immensely  prospered  and  expanded 
in  the  years  "between  1842  and  1857.    During  and  after  the 
Civil  War  there  was  a  tremendous  need  of  revenue  and  the 
government  decided  to  derive  more  income  from  the  tariff 
and  also  from  other  sources.  Federal  income  taxes  were 
at  this  time  inaugurated. 

Several  "bills  were  passed  during  1861  to  increase 
customs  duties  and  the  revenues  and  in  1862  an  act  was 
passed  raising  the  customs  duties  avowedly  "by  an  amount 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  producer — compensate  him 
for  wartime  internal  taxes --"but  in  many  cases  more  than 
sufficient . 

The  Act  of  1864  had  a  similar  purpose:     an  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  duties  which  would  compensate  for  the 
internal  revenue  measure  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the 
government  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue.    Actually  the 
men  who  drew  up  the  act  did  not  have  the  time  to  investigate 
the  proper  rate  for  different  articles r  and  were  moreover 
avowed  protectionists1  and  raised  schedules  relying  on 
manufacturers  reports  as  to  what  would  "be  necessary  to 
protect  American  industry,  with  the  result  of  assisting 
the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes  on  the  part  of  those 
men  who  dishonestly  had  the  rates  raised,  and  with  the  fur- 

1.  Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Stevens. 


ther  result  of  high  import  duties  which  people  becaraed  ac- 
customed to  and  would  not  relinguish  in  later  years.  How 
great  an  increase  in  the  tariff  there  was  may  be  under- 
stood if  one  considers  that  the  general  level  of  tariffs 
which  had  been  19%  in  1851  was  increased  to  47%  by  the  act 
of  1864. 

Attempts  after  the  Civil  "^ar  to  reduce  the  high 
tariff  met  with  failure,  altho  at  least  one  of  the  pur- 
ported causes  of  a  high  tariff  was  past:     the  taxes  on  the 
productive  resources  of  the  country  vere  reduced  and  had 
entirely  disappeared  by  1872.    Duties  on  revenue  article?"1" 
were  reduced  to  a  large  extent  but  those  on  protected  mer- 
chandise remained. 

The  Act  of  1870  provided  for  a  reduction  of 
taxes  and  for  tariff  reform.     The  actual  tariff  reform  ac- 
complished consisted  of  a  reduction  of  duties  on  such  ar- 
ticles as  tea,  coffee,  wines?  sugar  and  spices,  for  the 
most  part  purely  revenue  articles.     The  duty  on  pig-iron 
was  reduced  from  :'j>9.00  to  $7.00  a  ton.     The  act  on  the 
other  hand  raised  the  duties  on  certain  articles  such  as 
steel  rails,  marble  and  nickel.    The  decrease  in  the  pig- 
iron  duty  should  have  been  made  much  sooner:    a  $9.00 
rate  had  been  put  on  in  1864  in  compensation  for  the  in- 
ternal tax  of  $2.00  and  had  remained  on  until  this  time 
although  the  internal  tax  had  been  taken  off  as  early  as 

1.  Articles  taxed  for  revenue  solely  as  contrasted  with 
articles  which  are  produced  in  the  country  and  taxed  to 
"protect"  them. 
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1866. 

The  government  accumulated  a  surplus  of  about 
$100,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1870-71  and  1871- 
72,  so  to  reduce  revenue  the  government  turned  to  the  ta- 
riff which  was  the  chief  source  of  federal  income.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  some  feeling  for  tariff  reform  and  two 
hills  were  introduced  to  effect  a  lowering  of  tariff  duties, 
one  in  the  House  and  the  other  in  the  Senate.     The  House 
hill  proposed  the  reduction  of  duties  by  a  generous  extent 
— $1.00  off  the  $7.00  a  ton  rate  on  pig-iron,  20%  off  on 
wool,  woollens  and  cottons?  and  a  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
various  other  articles.     It  still  left  an  appreciable  a- 
mount  of  protection  but  was  a  step  towards  lower  tariffs. 
The  Senate  bill  was  much  milder:     simply  proposed  to  lop 
off  10%  from  all  duties.     The  protectionists  had  of  course 
their  lobby  and  were  going  to  oppose  any  lowering  whatsoever 
when  the  Senate  bill  was  introduced,  but  when  the  House  bill 
appeared  they  decided  that  a  temporary  and  small  conces- 
sion would  get  them  farther  and  got  the  Senate  bill  through, 
providing  for  a  10%  horizontal  reduction.     In  addition  there 
were  some  important  reductions,  as  the  cutting  of  the  war 
duty  of  5/  a  pound  on  salts  in  half,  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  coal  from  31.25  to  75^  a  ton,  and  the  putting  of 
some  important  raw  materials V  including  hides  and  paper  stock 
on  the  free  list.     The  ten  per-c^nt  reduction  applied  to 


the  products  of  such  protected  industries  as  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  glass,  paper  and  leather. 


"blamed  on  the  lowering  of  the  tariff,  plus  the  need  for 
revenue  which  was  soon  felt  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  10% 
reduction  in  1875.    During  the  interim  between  1875  and 
1883  hills  were  introduced  hut  none  enacted.  The  only  change 
during  the  period  in  the  way  of  tariffs  was  the  abolition 
in  1879  of  the  duty  on  quinine. 


accumulated  of  about  a  hundred  millions  annually.  So,  as  in 
1872  there  was  a  movement  to  reduce  tariffs.    An  act  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
passed:   therefore  in  1882,  which  Commission  was  to  make  a 
report  in  the  next  congressional  session  on  the  duties 
deemed  advisable.     The  Commission  drew  up  a  bill  on  which 
nothing  was  done  or  seemed  likely  to  be  done  as  the  House 
could  not  agree  on  it.      The  Senate,  however,  added  an  a- 
mendment  to  a  bill  providing  for  the  reduction  of  some  in- 
ternal taxes.     The  protectionists  in  the  House  had  the 
brilliant  idea,  with  the  purpose  of  course  of  prventing 
tariff  reform,  of  having  the  bill  referred  to  a  conference 
committee  made  up  of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
would  settle  the  differences!    This  was  done,  and  the  Con- 


1, The  machinery  by  which  this  was  put  thru  was  a  rule  in- 
troduced in  the  House  at  this  time  by  Mr.  ^.eed  was  to  the 
effect  that  when  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate  could  not 
get  the  necessary  2/3  majority  to  pass  the  House,  the  House, 
by  a  bare  majority  vote  could  have  the  bill  referred  to  a 
conference  committee  for  uhe  purpose  of  non-concurrence  to 
the  Senate  amendments. 


The  panic  of  1873,  which  the  protectionists 


In  the  years  1881  and  1882    surplus  revenue  was 


ference  Committee  patched  up  the  differences     in  some 
cases  "by  raising  the  rates  higher  than  either  the  House  or 
Senate  had  desired:     the  House,  for  example  had  decided 
that  pig-iron  should  pay  $20  a  ton,  the  Senate  had  said 
$20.16.     The  Conference  Committee  reconciled  the  differ- 
ence m  raising  the  rate  to  $22.50  a  ton.1 

Some  lowering  was  arrived  at  in  reducing  rates 
on  insignificant  articles.     The  reductions  in  general 
were  unimportant,    wool  duties  were  lowered  "by  talcing  off 
ad  valorem  duties  imposed  hy  the  act  of  1867:     the  rate 
in  this  act  made  wools  costing  under  320  dutiable  at  12/ 
per  pound  plus  10%  ad  valorem.     The  woollen  textile  duties, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  slightly  raised:     maximum  duties  of 
80  per  yard  and  40%  ad  valorem  had  been  levied  on  dress 
goods  in  1867;  these  were  raised  to  90  a  yard  and  40%  by 
the  act  of  1883.     Steel  coming  under  the  "not  otherwise 
specified  clause"  was  subject  to  an  increase  in  duty,  like- 
wise.   Duties  on  the  lowest  grade  of  cotton  cloth  were 
reduced  from  5  to  2  1/2^;  but  there  had  long  ceased  to  be 
any  need  of  protection  for  this  material,  the  duty  on  which 
had  been  made  50  during  the  Civil  war  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  price  of  cotton  during  the  war,  so  this  reduction 
had  really  little  effect  on  consumer  price  and  so  did  not 

1.  Quoted  from  speech  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  1884.     See  foot- 
note, page  233,  Taussig's  History  of  the  Tariff. 


effect  changes  in  our  protected  industries  or  modify  our 
now,  since  the  Civil  War.  firmly  entrenched  system  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  next  act,  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890,  was  a- 
nother  victory  for  protectionists.     One  of  the  issues  of 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1888  had  been  the  tariff, 
and  the  Republicans  winning  the  campaign  evidently  voiced 
the  public's  approval  of  protection.    Duties  on  woollens? 
fine  cottons,  linens,  laces  and  silks  went  up,  with  the 
purpose  of  permitting  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  the  foreign.    A  peculiar  clause  of  the  tariff  pro- 
vided that  tin  plate,  subject  under  the  act  to  a  duty 
of  2  2/±0g  a  pound  or  about  70%  ad  valorem  should  come 
in  free  after  1897  unless  in  some  year  proceeding  this  the 
domestic  production  should  have  equalled  one-third  the 
importation  figure  between  1890  and  1896:     this  clause  had 
the  purpose  of  testing  out  the  need  of  our  very  small  tin 
plate  industry  for  protection;  if  the  industry  could  not 
grow  under  under  the  rate  the  duty  would  evidently  be  a 
revenue  duty  and  as  such  a  tax  on  the  consumer.  Actually 
the  duty  remained  in  force.     The  duties  on  some  agricul- 
tural products  were  raised,  while  sugar  was  allowed  to  come 
in  free.   (Refined  sugar  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  l/2.c)  The 
removal  of  the  sugar  duty  was  really  of  no  benefit  to  the 
consumer,  or  for  that  matter,  the  erovernraent.     The  producers 
in  this  country  remained  just  as  well  off:     they  were  paid 
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a  bounty  of  2&  a  pound.     The  only  people  who  really 
benefited  under  the  act  were  the  sugar  refiners .  who 
received  more  than  the  necessary  protection  against  the 
loss  in  weight  during  the  refining  process.     The  govern- 
ment was  about  sixty  millions  of  revenue*  and  in  addi- 
tion had  an  expenditure  of  about  eight  millions  to  make 
in  the  payment  of  the  sugar  bounty, 

A  last  notable  feature  of  this  tariff  act  was 
the  reciprocity  provision,  which  provided  that  if  a  for- 
eign country  exporting  such  commodities  as  sugar,  molasses, 
tea,  coffee  or  hides  to  the  United  States  should  impose 
duties  on  the  products  of  the  United  States  or  make  other 
exactions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  articles  Were  ad- 
mitted free  into  the  United  States  the  President  might  if 
he  deemed  the  duties  unjust  or  unreasonable, -impose  by  pro- 
clamation such  duties  as  3^  a  pound  on  coffee?  1CK  a  pound 
on  tea,  1  on  hides,  and  somewhat  over  l/S^  on  sugar. 

In  1894  the  Democrats  got  into  power  again  and 
passed  a  new  act  which  was  not  decisive  enough  to  get  the 
President's  approval  and  which  was  passed  unsigned.  The 
bill,  altho  it  was  as  for^ceable  ap  it  had  been  in  its  first 
draft,  still  made  some  radical  changes.    Wool,  for  instance, 
was  put  on  the  free  list,  the  mixed  duties  bn  woollens  were 
swept  away  and  simple  ad  valorem  duties  substituted.  The 
had  wanted  other  frer  raw  materials,  such  as  coal  and  iron, 
but  the  senate  granted  protection,  though  at  much  lower 

T.  Figures  from  Taussig,  History  of  the  Tariff,  p.  277 
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rates  than  were  afforded  under  the  tariff  of  1890.  The 
act  restored  the  sugar  duty,  at  40$  ad  valorem r  or  about 
1/  a  pound--as  revenue  was  needed  and  sugar  had  afforded 
ample;  the  Senate  inserted  a  tax  of  1/8/  a  pound  for  re- 
fined sugar  and  an  additional  tax  of  1/10/  a  pound  on 
sugar  from  countries  where  an  export  bounty  was  given 
producers.    Actually  the  sugar  clause  was  a  bounty  to 
sugar  refiners:     1/20$  would  have  covered  the  loss  in 
weight  accompanying  the  refining  of  sugar1  and  the  re- 
finers were  allowed  1/8  plus  1/10  per  cent--an  ample  mar- 
gin for  profit  or  inefficiency.     Some  of  the  senators 
had  speculated  in  sugar  stock,  and  tariff  bargaining  had 
always  gone  on»  one  congressman  offering  to  vote  for  pro- 
tection of  an  article  in  which  another  congressman  was 
interested  (because  of  his  constituents  or  for  less  wor- 
thy reasons)   in  exchange  for  the  latter* s  vote;  this  hid- 
den protection  is  otherwise  inexplicable. 

The  Dingley  tariff,  passed  by  the  next  adminis- 
tration, marked  a  return  to  protection.     The  act  is  re- 
markable for  the  height  to  which  it  raised  duties.  Wool 
was  taken  off  the  free  list,  and  the  rates  of  1890  restored 
on  clothinp  and  combing  wool.    Cotton  duties  were  in  gener- 
al reduced,  while  the  duties  on  silks  and  linens,  already 
heavy,  were  raised  to  greater  heights.     Metal  duties  re- 

1.  TaussigT  History  of  the  Tariff  p  313 
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mained  about  the  same.     The  reciprocity  clause  of  1890 
was  again  inserted,  and  in  additionr  another  type  of 
reciprocity  permitted:     the  President  "after  securing 
reciprocal  and  reasonable  concessions"  had  authority 
to  substitute  lower  duties  for  the  existing,  on  argol, 
brandies,  champagne,  wine,  paints  and  statuary.  The 
President  could  even  make  reciprocity  treaties  granting 
reductions  of  rates  up  to  20%  for  a  period  of  5  years 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Senate.     !Mo  such  treaties  were 
made j  tho  some  commercial  agreements  of  the  first  type 
were  entered  into.    Duties  on  steel  were  reduced,  but 
the  steel  industry  was  no  longer  in  need  of  protection, 
being  fully  matured i    Hides  were  allowed  to  enter  free, 
and  the  duties  of  certain  articles  made  of  hides  were 
reduced  accordingly.    Silk  rates  were  increased,  pro- 
bably to  grant  still  more  protection  tho  the  reason  giv- 
en was  that  the  articles  were  luxuries. 

Towards  1913  the  feeling  that  the  tariff  was  too 
high  and  that  a  revision  was  necessary  had  grown  consider- 
ably.    The  tariff  was  held  responsible  by  the  Democ&ts  for 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  (actually  the  rise  in 
prices  was  world-wide  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
and  probably  due  to  the  increase  of  the  world's  gold  sup- 
ply) and  for  the  coming-to-maturity  of  the  trusts  during 
the  past  twenty-years.     This  was  partly  responsible  for 


the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  regime  and  the  com- 
ing into  power  of  the  Democrats  in  1913.     The  Democrats 
had  controlled  the  House  in  the  1911-13  session  and  had 
been  helpless  because  of  the  Republican  Senate  and  Presi- 
dent.   Naturally  there  was  a  change  in  policy.    The  Demo- 
crats stated  themselves  in  favor  of  a  'competitive  tariff 
as  opposed  to  the  protective  tariff  of  the  Republicans, 
and  also  made  use  of  the  phrs.se  legitimate  business,'  tho 
without  clearly  defining  it,  in  their  debates.     The  actual 
change  made  by  the  Act  of  1913  was  not  great  except  for 
the  putting  of  wool  and  sugar  on  theiree  list,  the  first 
to  take  place  immediately, the  second  in  1916.     The  remov- 
al of  the  sugar  duty  was  postponed  until  1916,  partly  to 
enable  American  sugar  producers  to  adjust  themselves  and 
partly  to  extend  the  sugar  revenue  during  the  time  that 
the  federal  income  tax,  imposed  to  take  the  place  of  the 

duty  on  sugar,  was  working  itself  out.    With  the  removal 
of  the  duties  on  wool  came  lower  duties  on  woollens  (the 
compensating  duties  were  removed) .     The  rates  on  various 
cotton  goods  were  lowered,  but  in  this  case  many  of  the 
reductions  were  nominal:     the  goods  could  be  produced  in 
this  country  as  cheaply  as  abraad  and  so  were  not  imported 

1.  The  'protective'  tariffs  of  the  Republicans  had  the  pur 
pose  of  'equalizing  costs  of  production',  permitting  the 
manufacturers  a  'reasonable  profit':  the  'competitive'  tar 
iff,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  equalize  costs  or  make  pro 
visions  for  a  reasonable  profit,  but  rpcognized  the  neces- 
sity or  purpose  of  granting  U.S.  manufacturers  a  handicap. 


even  after  the  duties  were  lowered.     Since  the  duties  were 
never  collected,  the  change  in  them  didn't  amount  to  any- 
thing, i.e.  affect  us  in  any  way.     The  silk  schedule  was 
reduced , "but  the  duties  remained  prohihi tory •   so  high  that 
some  grades  of  silk  could  not  be  imported  under  them.  Du- 
ties on  iron  and  steel  were  reduced  as  they  should  have  "been 
long  "before.    Agricultural  implements  were  put  on  the  free 
list,  hut  most  of  these  used  in  the  United  States  had  been 
made  here  anyhow.     Hides  were  alread3^  free:  boots  and  shoes 
were  added  to  the  free  list,  and  wheat,  flour,  cattle  and 
meat  made  free.     Coal  and  lumber  also  had  their  duties  re- 
moved.    An  important  change  in  system  was  made;  specific 
and  mixed  duties  were  done  away  with--they  were  complex  to 
administer  and  so  technical  that  much  concealed  protection 
could  be  given  under  their  guise?  and  ad  valorem  duties 
substituted  in  their  place      Ad  valorem  duties  are  object- 
ed to  on  the  grounds  of  giving  opportunity  for  undervalua- 
tion, but  this  tendency  is  not  so  great  if  the  duties  are 
low,  as  in  this  tariff. 

Customs  regulations  at  the  same  time  were  tighten- 
ed; penalties  for  fraud  made  more  certain  and  the  powers 
of  collectors  sirengthened ;  also  a  clause  included  whereby 
importers  and  foreign  manufacturers  who  refused  to  surren- 
der their  books  for  examination  had  to  pay  an  extra  15%, 

During  the  World  War  nothing  was  done  about  the 
tariff  because  of  the  main  issu<=> ,  which  put  lesser  ones 


aside,  and  because  the  tariff  could  afford  no  great  revenue 

After  the  war  prices  dropped  rapidly,  especially 
food  prices  and  farmers  demanded  and  got   'protection'.  The 
Emergency    Tariff  Act  of  1921     imposed  high  duties  on  wheat 
corn,  meat:  wool  and  sugar.     The  act  did  not  holster  Up 
food  pricest-the  markets  were  glutted?- -out  such  was  its  pur 
pose . 

.The  agricultural  states  having  got  what  they 
wanted,  they  had  to  repay  the  manufacturing  states,  so  in 
1922  the  Fordney  7  to  Cumber  bill  was  passed  with  new  high 
rates  on  protected  articles.    Duties  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  worthy  of  notice?  tho  many  of  them  were  merely 
nominal:     wheat  was  taxed  at  Z0,d  a  bushel,  sugar,  2.2e/  a 
pound—this  to  please  the  beet  sugar  producers  of  the  Far 
West^  and  wool  taxed  on  a  new  basis  at  31^  per  pound. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  different  rates  for  scoured  wool 
and  wool  in  the  grease  (this  method  was  retained  in  taxing 
the  cheaper  tvooI  such  as  were  used  in  carpet-making  until 
1930  when  the  new  method  was  applied  to  all  wools) .  and 
high  fines  of  20/  a  pound  imposed  on  wool  admitted  as  car- 
pet wool  and  used  for  other  purposes.    The  rates  on  woollen 
textiles  were  rated,  as  usual  above  the  actual  amount  that 
would  have  been  compensating.2  The  silk  schedule  remained 

1.  The  costs  of  production  of  beet  sugar  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  Cuban  sugar  producers  so  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  enabled  them  to  produce  sugar  in  competition  with  the 
latter . 

2.  A  little  fraction  over  a  pound  of  clean  wool  is  used 
m  making  a  pound  of  woollen  cloth      Raw  wool  was  taxed 

at  31^  per  pound  of  clean  content,  whereas  the  compensating 
duties  ranged  from  37  to  45^  a  pound. 


a"bout  the  same  .     Ootton  duties  were  levied  on  a  basis 
of  yard  count,  duties  increasing  relative  to  the  yard 
count.     Some  war-born  industries,  such  as  those  of  toys 
and  couon  gloves  were  given  heavy  duties  to  protect 
xhem  against  English  and  German  competitors.     Dyes  were 
highly  taxed,  with  mixed  duties  and  the  provisions  that 
the  ad  valorem  valuation  be  made  dn  the  price  in  the  dom 
estic  market  rather  than  on  foreign  market  value. 

Of  interest  in  connection  with  this  act  is  the 
fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission  was  given  authority  to 
make  representations  to  the  President r  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  was  to  raise  or  lower  rates  as  deemed  advisable 
The  dumping  clause,  which  had  first  appeared  in  the  act 
of  1913  stated  that  when  there  was  evidence  of  selling 
goods  in  this  country  at  below  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  export  countries,  as  might  be  possible  "<ere  the 
producing  country  to  pay  an  export  bounty,  the  President 
should  raise  duties  accordingly.     This  Commission,  esta- 
blished in  1916,  was  supposed  to  give  itsjtime  to-  and 
study  the  advisability  of  tariff  rate  adjustments.  Ac- 
tually the  Commission  could  not  do  a  great  deal,  as  re- 
commended changes  which  the  President  could  make  were 
limited  to  50%  of  the  original  duty,  and  articles  could 
not  be  shifted  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free-  or 
vice  versa,  and  actual  revision  was  reserved  to  the  legi 
lature ,  yet  the  Commission  at  least  had  the  time  to  exa- 


mine  more  carpfully  than  Congress  could,  the  claims 
of  interested  manufacturers. 

The  act  of  1930  was  simply  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  that  the  farmers  were  entitled  to  more  protection 
and  that  the  rates  on  certain  articles  needed  readjust- 
ment.    Agricultural  products  were  taxed  more  heavily,  ac- 
cordingly, as  a  comparison  of  rates  in  the  1922  and  1930 
tariffs  will  show: 

Article  1922  1930 

Cattle,  weighing  less  than 

1050  pounds  each:      per  To.  1  1/2/ 

weighing  less  than  800 

pounds  each:  2/ 

weighing  1050  pounds 

or  more  2/  2  1/2/ 

weighing  800  pounds 

or  more  2  1/2/ 

Fresh  beef  or  veal  per  lb.  3/  6/ 

Milk,  whole  2  1/2/  5/ 

Eggs,  in  the  shell  per  doz .  8.-'  10/ 

Cuban  raw  sugar  per  lb.  1.76/  2/ 

Wheat  per  bu.  30/  42/ 

These  increases,  in  many  cases,  do  not  seem  justifiable  on 
the  grounds  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  production?  con- 
sidering the  tendency  since  1922,  except  for  a  Blight  rise 
in  1927-29,  for  prices  and  wap-es  to  fall  or  remain  station- 
ary; and  were  made  simply  because  it  seemed  imperative  to 
make  a  motion  of  doinc  som^thin^  for  the  farmer. 
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The  attempt  to  raise  lone;  staple  cotton  (cotton 
of  the  best  quality,  previously  imported  from  Egypt)  havinn- 
been  made  in  Arizona,  the  government  felt  the  necessity  to 
foster  this  expensive  experiment  and  placed  a  duty  of  7/ 
a  pound  on  the  cotton. 

In  the  cotton  schedules  increases  were  made  in 
the  rates  of  certain  articles,  but  no  very  important  in- 
creases.    Changes  in  the  woollen  schedule  are  more  notice- 
able.    Clothing  wool 5  taxed  at  31/  a  pound  on  the  basis  of 
its  clean  content  in  1922  r  was  dutiable  at  34/  a  pound  in 
1930.  Rates  on  woollen  yarns  were  increased,  and  so  were 
duties  on  woven  fabrics.     The  latter,  weighing  more  than 
four  ounces  a  square  yard,  were  taxed  as  follows: 


Value  1922  1930 


up  to 

60/  a  pound 

24/ 

a 

lb.  , 

plus  40;1 

26/ 

a 

lb.  , 

40$ 

60  to 

80  /"  " 

37/ 

ti 

tt 

50% 

40^ 

ii 

50% 

80  to 

$1 . 50  " 

45/ 

N 

fi 

50^ 

50/ 

ii 

ii 

9 

50 % 

$1.50 

to  $2.00 

4  5^ 

It 

tr 

50^ 

50(^ 

ii 

11 

9 

55% 

$2 . 00 

and  over 

50/ 

It 

•i 

60% 

50/ 

ti 

II 

9 

60% 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  required  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  investigations  if  directed  to  do 
so  either  by  the  President  or  one  of  the  Houses. 

"hile  the  Act  ol'  1930  is  the  last  formal  tariff 


revision  to  date,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  occasioned  some 
changes  in  schedules.    Noteworthy  arp  the  following  removals 
ffom  the  free  list  of  1930: 
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Fitumen 
Lumber 


IQ/zf  per  cv/t . 
.^3.00    per  1000  ft. 


Coal,  coke 
Copper 

Copper  articles 


10^  per  cwt. 
4j£  per  lb. 
3£  per  It. 


As  excise  taxes  were  levied  on  lubricating  oils  and  gasoline, 
among  other  things,  the  following  are  explicable  as  com- 
pensating, as  the  excise  tax  on  gasoline  was  only  10  a  ■ 
gallon . 


is  in  fact  complete  if  one  mentions  the  reciprocity  tariff 
bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate.     Under  this  bill  (text 
given  in  Appendix),  the  President  has  authority  to  bargain 
with  other  nations  on  the  basis  of  tariff  rates.     """his  im- 
plies reduction  in  some  of  the  rates,  a  smaller  burden  on 
the  consumer,  greater  foreign  trade  and  the  doing  away  with 
needless  or  ineffective   'protection',  --if  commercial  treaties 
are  ever  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  the  bill.    We  say  'if  because 
much  stands  in  the  way  of  the  successful  use  of  the  powers 
given  the  President  under  the  measure:     the  most-favored 
nation  clause  and  the  strenuous  objection  of  whatever  sec- 
tional interests  are  affected  by  proposed  changes  in  rates. 
The  principle,  however,  is  correct,  and  has  been  recognized 
by  the  other  leading  commercial  nations:     commercial  treaties 
encourage  foreign  trade,  and  can  only  be  worked,  out  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  advantage--lowering  of  tariff  barriers  on  1 
both  sides.     Jhis  lesds    to  something  like  free  trade  with 
its  benefits. 

To  summarize:     our  tariff  policy  has  been  con- 
sistently one  of  protection  since  the  Civil  War  (  and  for 


This  very  nearly  conpletes  our  tariff  history;  it 
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the  greater  part  of  the  period  preceding  it:     in  fact  the 
tariff  was  first  introduced  with  the  purpose  of  protecting 
home  industry)  except  for  slight  downward  revisions  under 
Democratic  regime.     The  Democrats,  at  first  advocating  free 
trade,  have  followed  the  practice  simply  of  reducing  rates 
but  not  entirely  removing  protection.     The  effects  of  this 
protection  are  greatly  disputed:  protectionists  point  with 
pride  to  the  growth  of  our  industries,  and  give  the  tariff 
at  least  partial  credit  for  this  growth.    Free  traders,  on 
the  other  hand,  remark  that  our  industries  still  demand 
protection,  that  they  no  longer  are  in  the  infant  stage 
and  that  the  tariff  is  accordingly  a  crutch,  and  a  very  ex- 
pensive one,  for  the  inefficient  percentage  of  our  industry. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  growth  of  our  industries  is 
necessary  before  we  can  make  a  decision  as  to  which  asser- 
tion is  the  more  correct. 
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Sugar . 

The  Jones  consume  three  pounds  of  sugar  every 
weekf  or  one-hundred  and  fifty  six  pounds  a  year.  Com- 
paring this  actual  consumption  with  what  the  family  should 
consume  on  the  "basis  of  their  location,  we  find  that  they 
consume  16  pounds  too  much  a  year;  comparing  their  consump- 
tion with  one  darived  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  per 
capita  consumption,  it  is  only  l/3rd  what  it  should  be. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  found  the  family 
consumption  of  a  family  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  to  be 
140  pounds  a  year,"1"  ergo  the  16  pounds  too  much     The  esti- 
mated per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  year  1927  was 
140.3  pounds  a  year,  this  multiplied  by  3.4.  the  size  of 
the  median  family  in  the  United  States  according  to  the 
Cerais  of  1930,  gives  a  family  consumption  almost  three 
times  that  of  the  Jones.    How  should  one  reconcile  this 
wide  variation  in  family  consumption  estimates?  Probably 
the  first,  or  location,  estimate,  is  too  small;  it  may  be 
the  minimum  amount  of  sugar  necessary  to  a  family;  certain- 
ly the  second  estimate  Is  too  large.    The  large  per  capita 
estimate  of  sugar  consumption  may  be  partially  explained, 
however,  as  counting  as  consumed  sugar  refined  and  ware- 
housed, and  also  probably  includes  sugar  indirectly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  candy,  cake,  ice  cream 

1.  See  Appendix  for  family  consumption  of  foodstuffs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


soft  drinks,  canned  goods,  etcetera. 

It  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  the  Jones, 
directly  and  indirectly,  use  about  4  pounds  of  sugar  a 
week  of  200  pounds  a  year,  and  they  will  probably  use 
still  more  sugar  in  the  coming  years;  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  in  1899  was  61  pounds;  in  1927  it 
was  104.5  pounds f  an  increase  of  70% 

Of  the  monetery  importance  of  sugar  in  the 
Jones  budget  we  may  only  make  an  estimate.  Probably 
about  3^  of  every  food  dollar  goes  into  sugar.    This  esti- 
mate we  base  on  the  weight  of  2.4  (out  of  100)  given  su- 
gar in  connection  with  the  cost  of  living  survey  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.^ 

This  is  not  a  great  amount  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively.   Neither  is  the  amount  spent  for  salt.    Both,  how- 
ever, are  necessities,  and  the  taxing  of  one  or  the  other 
is  not  consistent  with  the  governments  policy  of  taxing 
luxuries  rather  than  necessities.    Consider  the  list  of 
articles  on  which  an  excise  tax  was  imposed  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932:     lubricating  oils,  automobiles,  toilet  pre- 
parations, jewelry,  cameras,  candy,  soft  drinks,  and  so 
forth.    With  the  possible  exception  of  matches,  which  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  2tf  a  thousand,  the  articles  are  of 
the  luxury,  or  at  least,  comfort,  classification.  They 

1.  Substitutes  for  sugar  are  doubtless  used  in  the  cheaper 
candies,  but  sugar  is  doubtless  used  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent this  year  than  before,  because  of  the  extremely  low 
price . 

2,  See  relative  importance  of  foods  in  budget  in  Appendix. 
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are  not  needed  to  sustain  life;  sugar  is.    Yet  a  tax  of 
1.76^  a  pound  is  placed  on  the  sugar  we  consume. 

How  does  this  occur?    Sugar  today  is  subject 
(i.e.  Cuban  sugar,  the  only  foreign  sugar  imported  and 
hence  the  only  sugar  paying  duty)  to  a  tax  of  1  760  a 
pound.    The  tax  raises  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar,  and  since 
Cuban  sugar  comprises  more  than  l/4th  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  raises  the  price  of  the  whole 
amount  of  sugar  consumed:     if  the  Cuban  sugar  price  is 
raised  by  the  duty;  American,  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican 
producers  are  enabled  to  charge  a  higher  price  (the  same 
charged  by  the  Cubans)  and  thus  realize  a  wider  margin  of 
profit  or  sell  sugar  of  which  the  costs  of  production  with- 
out the  duty  would  be  too  great.    As  for  the  benefit  from 
the  duty:     the  government  only  collects  revenue  from  the 
Cuban  producers;  the  American  public  pays  the  duty,  or 
price  enhanced  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers who  sell  their  sugar  duty  free. 

Remark  that  Cuban  sugar  is  the  only  foreign  sugar 
imported.    This  is  because  the  reciprocal  treaty  concluded 
in  1903  with  Cuba  gave  her  a  20%  reduction  on  duties;  the 
margin  of  profit  on  sugar  today  being  very  small,  foreign 
sugar  growers  outside  of  Cuba  cannot  afford  to  pay  20% 
more  duty  than  Cuban  producers  to  sell  sugar  in  the  U.S. 

To  the  objection  that  the  price  of  American  su- 
gar might  not  be  set  by  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  we  reply 
that  if  it  were  not,  American  sugar  would  undersell  Cuban; 
this  underselling  would  bring  a  cessation  of  imports. 
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But  Cuban  sugar  still  is  imported,  tho  it  forms  a  decreas- 
ing percentage  of  our  consumption;  therefore  the  American 
price  must  be  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

If  the  Jones  have  to  pay  1.7Qzfa  pound  on  sugar 
that  they  might  not  have  to  were  the  duty  removed  (pro- 
ducers might  maintain  the  price,  or  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers absorb  the  potential  price  reduction),  what  if  any- 
thing do  they  gain?    The  Jones  gain  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  support  the  American  sugar  industry,  if 
that  is  a  satisfaction.    Were  it  not  for  the  tariff,  Loui- 
siana sugar  planters,  Far  Western  beet  growers,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  Hawaiian,  Porto  Rican,  and  Philippine  plan- 
ters would  be  without  work  (i.e.  on  sugar  plantations). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jones  are  arbitrarily--they  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  matter-preventing  a  proper  economic 
adjustment  of  industries  to  the  conditions  (location,  cli- 
mate, ability  and  temperament  of  workers,  and  so  forth) 
which  is  bound  to  come  sometime,  and  which  is  being  delayed 
at  great  expense  today.    Conditions  are  not  right  for  su- 
gar growing  in  Louisiana,  as  we  shall  prove;  sugar  plant- 
ers in  Louisiana  could  be  more  profitably  engaged  in 
some  other  business  or  occupation;  but  because  a  sizeable 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  Louisiana  sugar  planta- 
tions and  machinery,  and  because  the  human  race  in  general 
likes  to  keep  things  in  the  status  quo,  we  are  protecting 
sugar  planters  in  that  state  against  a  fate  which  is  bound 
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to  come,  "by  placing  a  heavy  duty,  equal  to  nearly  40%  of 
its  value}  on  sugar.     And  not  only  the  Louisiana  sugar 
planters  are  so  supported.     Over  70%  of  our  sugar  comes 
from  regions  which  cannot  produce  sugar  as  cheaply  as  Cuba. 

How  do  we  know  that  these  regions  are  unsuited-- 
i.e.  suffer  a  comparative  disadvantage  in  sugar  growing? 
A  few  observations  will  show  this.     In  Cuba  sugar  cane  re- 
quires little  more  than  the  initial  planting  and  weeding; 
it  can  be  harvested  yearly.     In  Louisiana  sugar  must  be 
planted  every  year,  not  merely  harvested,  and  climatic 
conditions  are  not  so  favorable:    there  is  the  danger  of 
frosts.     In  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  costs  are  somewhat  greater  than  in  Cuba;  the  lands  are 
not  so  good.    The  reciprocity  arrangements  with  these  is- 
lands make  sugar  growing  profitable  since  they  have  no  duty 
to  pay.    Moreover  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  raised  the  price 
and  in  so  doing  increased  the  possibilities  of  growing  su- 
gar on  poorer  lands  with  profit.    Hawaiian  planters  and 
those  of  other  regions  receiving  favored  treatment  turned 
to  marginal  lands  when  the  others  were  planted,  and  this 
led  to  the  expenditure  by  the  planters  (or  by  the  local 
governments  which  came  to  their  assistance)  of  huge  sums 
for  the  improvement  and  irrigation  of  lands  it  had  pre- 
viously not  been  profitable  to  plant. 

As  for  the  American  beet  sugar  producers--the 
tariff  has  given  the  industry,  unsuited  to  America  be- 

1.  Based  on  average  retail  price  of  sugar,  5.1^,  as  given 
by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


cause  of  labor  conditions,  a  great  deal  of  encouragement, 
so  much,  in  fact,  that  last  year  $1,390,000  worth  of  sugar 
"beet  seed  was  imported  from  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark  and 
Germany  into  the  United  States,  while  the  1933  production 
of  "beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  2  1/2  times  what  it 
was  in  191l}    the  total  world  supply  of  sugar  increasing 
in  the  same  period  only  "by  1/2  of  the  1911  production? 

We  speak  with  regret  of  the  great  increase  in 
production  of  "beet  sugar  in  America  because  it  indicates 
an  increase  in  investment,  the  sinking  of  capital,  into  an 
industry,  in  which,  unless  conditions  chage  vastly,  we 
have  a  comparative  disadvantage:     the  United  States  is  han 
dicapped  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  as  she  is  not  in  other 
fields,  and  it  would  be  more  to  her  advantage  to  turn  su- 
gar production  over  to  those  countries  suited  for  it, 
thereby  increasing  their  purchasing  power,  and  turn  the 
thus  freed  capital  into  industries  she  is  well  equipped 
for,  selling  the  products  of  these  industries  to  the  su- 
gar producing  countries. 

What  disadvantage  does  the  United  States  suffer 
in  beet  sugar  production?    The  growing  of  the  sugar  beet 
involves  much  disagreeable  hand  labor  at  very  low  wages 

1.  Beet  sugar  production  in  U.S.  in  1911,  according  to 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  1,020,344,000 
lbw;  in  1933,  2,616,000,000  lbs. 

2.  World  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  1911: 
18,834,000  short  tonsi  in  1933,26,860,000  short  tons. 
Source:     estimates  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 


which  Americans1  are  loathe  to  do,  and  to  replace  which 
no  satisfactory  machines  have  as  yet  "been  devised  (weed- 
ing, cultivation  of  ground,  digging  up  and  cleaning  are 
among  the  necessary  hand  processes).     Immigrants,  or 
foreign  "born  workers  are  engaged  to  do  the  work,  --con- 
tracted for.    Even  with  this,  the  cheapest  labor  obtain- 
able, the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar  is  fairly  high, 
and  the  industry  is  enabled  to  live  only  by  the  tariff. 
It  is  of  interest  in  this  case  to  note  that  the  tariff 
keeps  alive  an  industry,  the  existence  of  which  depends 
on  a  supply  of  labor  of  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 
Here  at  least  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  tariff 
helps  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living. 

But  to  show  what  a  difference  actually  exists 
in  cost  of  production  in  these  various  regions,  one  may 
refer  to  official  estimates: 

Relative  Costs  of  Sugar  Production. 

1913-19141  19262 

Cuba  per  pound  1.446^  4.4329 

Hawaii  2.229  4.9372 

Porto  Rico  2.614  5.4983 

Beet        U.S-  5.8286 

Louisiana  3.975  6.8437 

Costs,  in  recent  years,  must  have  dropped  because  of  the 
drop  in  prices,  wages  and  all  the  items  which  goto  make 


1.  i.e.  American-born  workers. 

2.  Estimates  of  Department  of  Commerce. 

3.  Estimates  of  Tariff  Commission. 
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up  costs;  nevertheless  the  same  relation  doubtless  per- 
sists. 

Having  these  relative  costs  in  mind,  is  it  worth 
while  to  support  the  higher  cost  producers?    This  involves 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  protecting  industries  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  same.     Pro,  are  the  arguments  that 
vested  interests  should  "be  protected:     that  the  investors 
and  stockholders  should  be  secured  against  loss;     the  argu- 
ment that,  given  a  little  protection,     industries  at  their 
infancy  are  able  to  compete  with  foreign  industries  in  a 
matured  stage,  and  will  later  become  independent;  and  the 
argument  that  many  thousands  of  people  are  given  employ- 
ment, which  in  these  days,  is  especially  gratifying.  Con, 
are  the  arguments  that  the  protection  of  good  investments 
is  commendable,  but  not  of  poor  ones,  and  a  counter-argument 
is  that  while  thousands  are  employed  in  the  protected  in- 
dustry., were  there  a  readjustment  they  might  find  employ- 
ment that  would  be  infinitely  more  rewarding.  Applying 
these  arguments  to  the  sugar  industry:     is  the  investment 
in  sugar  plantations  in  this  country  wise?    The  United 
States,  as  already  shown,  in  this  industry,  suffers  insu- 
perable comparative  disadvantages,  at  least  one  of  which 
can  in  no  way  be  overcome:     climatic  and  labor  conditions. 
As  for  the  possible  maturing  of  the  industry:    mature  or 
immature  sugar  in  this  country  will  always  be  under  a  dis- 
advantage and  can  not  hold  its  own  in  competition  (free) 
with  Cuba  unless  such  a  demand  for  sugar  arises  as  will 
call  into  production  marginal  producing  regions.  There 


can  "be  but  one  Justification:     self-sufficiency.     If  the 
merits  of  s&f -suf f iciency  are  accepted,  then  the  United. 
States  is  justified  in  maintaining  and  encouraging  her 
sugar  industry;  if  not,  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  relieve 
the  Jones  and  other  families  of  the  "burden  of  the  sugar 
tax,  gradually  reducing  the  tariff  and  hastening  the 
shift  of  capital  from  sugar  to  more  profitable  investments. 
As  it  is,  the  constant  high  tariff  in  the  face  of  lowered 
costs  is  making  it  more  profitable  for  the  less  favored 
producers  to  plant,  and  the  Cubans,  who  are  dependent  on 
the  one  crop  for  their  purchasing  power ,  cannot  buy  as 
much  from  our  manufacturers  as  they  might  otherwise. 
How  profitable  the  tariff  has  made  sugar  producing  for 
free-trade  regions  is  shown  by  the  shift  in  recent  years  of 
our  source  of  supply: 

1 

Percent  of  Total  Sugar  Imported  into  U.S. 


1928 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Cuba 

84 

76 

73 

64 

P.I.  and 

15 

23 

26 

35 

Hawaii 


As  for  the  labor  question:     in  Louisiana  negroes, 
in  Hawaii  Japanes,  and  in  the  other  islands  natives  are 
hired  to  do  the  work  on  the  plantations.    The  standard  of 
living  of  these  workers  is  notably  low  (from  the  American 
standpoint)     Sugar,  wherever  it  is  produced,  as  in  Java, 
is  planted  and  harvested  by  people  who  live  under  what  the 

1.  Bource :    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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American  would  not  consider  ~o  be  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing (climate,  race  and  other  factors  enter  in,  of  course, 
"besides  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  determining  the  standard 
of  living).     It  is,  not,  or  should  not  be,  any  source  of 
pride  and  joy  to  America  that  she  maintains  an  industry  de- 
pendent on  a  low  standard  of  living. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  profits  being  passed 
on,  it  is  negligeable .    The  prosperity  of  sugar  plantations 
may  affect  the  number  of  those  employed,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  go  to  investors  and  enterprisers,  as 
is  true  in  most  businesses,  rather  than  to  the  wage-earners, 

But  there  is  still  another  phase  of  the  sugar  problem 
to  be  considered,  a  phase  somewhat  separte  from  that  of 
sugar  production,  but  quite  as  important — sugar  refining. 
The  tariff  has  a  new  bearing  on  this  industry  (i.e  new 
in  that  the  previous  study  of  the  sugar  tariff  showed  a 
price-raising  tendency)  which  illustrates  one  reprehensible 
effect  of  the  tariff--the  encouragement  of  monopoly-forma- 
tion. 

In  outling  tariff  history  we  mentioned  that  hid- 
den protection  was  given  refiners-    Raw  sugar,  as  explained, 
was  dutiable  at  one  rate,  refined  sugar,  qX  another;  the 
second  duty  differed  from  the  first  by  a  "dif  f  erential1.' 
It  was  only  fair  that  there  be  a  difference  in  rates,  as 
sugar,  in  the  refining  process,  lost  weight.    But  the  dif- 
ferential was  so  high  that  it  more  than  made  up  the  cost 
of  refining  sugar,  and  in  so  doing  gave  the  sugar  refiners 


an  extra  margin  of  profit,  if  they  were  efficient  in 
their  methods,  over  Cuban  refiners,  or  added  "protection" 
if  they  were  inefficient. 

This  differential  was,  "by  the  vay,  an  addition- 
al duty  applied  according  to  the  degree  of  refinement  of 
sugar  (the  latter  determined  by  the  saccharine  content  of 
sugar  as  determined  by  the  polariscope  test):    for  each 
additional  sugar  degree  above  a  given  number  an  additional 
duty  was  applied.    The  differential  was  continually  re- 
duced, as  fdlowss 

1883  1. 
1894  -125 
1897  .125 
1909  .075 
1922  .046 
1930  .00625 

but  in  the  early  years  was  a  great  deal  more  than  compen- 
sating.    In  1883  the  differential  was  very  high,  5/8£f 
being  the  usual  cost  of  refining  sugar  allowed,  and  per- 
mitted a  very  wide  margin  of  profit.     Sugar  refiners  in- 
creased this  margin,  moreover,  by  purchasing  sugar  below 
the  market  price,  but  that  is  extraneous  to  this  discussion. 

Despite  the  high  per  cent  of  profit  obtainable, 
however,  sugar  refining  is  not  profitable  unless  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.    A  great  amount  of  capital  must  be  in- 
vested to  start  a  mill,  and  a  constant  and  large  quantity 
of  sugar  must  be  processed  daily,  if  the  mill  is  to  oper- 
ate economically.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  refineries  starting  in  a  sugar  district 
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or  at  ports  of  entree,  combined  when  they  found  that 
one  mill,  operated  on  a  larger  scale,  could  do  the  work 
of  two  or  three  with  greater  profit.    This  combination 
tendency  was  carried  out  until  there  were  in  1914  only  2 
refineries  on  the  Pacific  coast  (these  took  sugar  from 
Hawaii)  3  or  4  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  5  or  6  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  East.    Larger  Manufacturers  crowded  out  the 
smaller  ones  by  cutting  prices  temporarily  to  the  point  at 
which  the  smaller  mills'  profits  were  wiped  out.     In  1887 
the  sugar  trust  was  formed?  this  became  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  with  the  outlawing  of  trusts,  being  in- 
corporated in  1891, 

The  fact  that  the  differential  on  refined  sugar 
was  so  high  that  it  made  the  importation  of  refined  sugar 
impossibly  expensive  resulted  in  the  duty  on  refined  sugar 
being  prohibitory,  and,  to  quote  Taussig,  "the  immediate 
effect  of  the  prhibitory  duty  unquestionably  was  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  the  trust,  and  to  enable  it  during 
its  first  years  to  reap  large  profits."1 

With  the  differential  reduction,  however,  the 
margin  of  profit  on  refined  sugar  is  no  longer  as  great, 
and  internal  and  recent  foreign  competition  have  madS 
price  fixing  difficult  (the  effect  of  monopoly),  and  in 
fact  led  to  the  printing  of  the  legend     "Buy  sugar  refined 
in  the  U.S.A.    Help  home  industry."  on  the  packages  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

1    Taussig:     Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,  p  104. 
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As  for  the  industry's  need  of  being  subsidized 
by  hidden  tariff  protection,  Taussig  says:     "The  refining 
industry,  whether  or  no  it  needed  protection  in  earlier 
days,  ceased  to  need  it  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century      The  industry  is  one  in  which  great  plant  and 
large-scale  production  tell  to  the  utmost.     It  is  of  the 
kind  in  which  this  country  has  a  comparative  ad  vantage. 
He  adds  that  there  is  every  indication  that  refining  is 
done  in  the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  in  foreign  countries 
and  that  protection  is  not  needed  where  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  costs  of  production. 

The  trust,  of  course,  is  to  be  condemned  because 
of  its  activities  in  controlling  prices.    The  Sugar  Trust 
made  enormous  profits  in  the  early  years  because  of  its 
virtual  monopoly.     On  the  other  hand ,  the  maximum  price 
the  trust  could  demand  and  get  was  a  price  not  quite  high 
enough  to  permit  foreign  competition 

Today  the  differential  no  longer  is  so  great  as 
to  continue  this  tendency,  in  fact,  refined  sugar  imports 
are  increasing,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
sugar  refiners  would  seem  to  be  underprotected 


1.  p.  107,  raussig:     Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question. 


Other  Foodstuffs 


Sugar  from  an  expenditure  standpoint  is  a  rela- 
tively small  item  in  the  food  budget.    The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  gives  sugar  a  weight  of  2.4$  in  its  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  living1  which  means  that  the  Jones  spend  a- 
bout  25jzf  a  week,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  sugar.  We 
nevertheless  discussed  the  tariff  on  sugar  at  length  be- 
cause the  effects  of  the  sugar  duty  are  typical  of  the  ef- 
fects of  many  of  our  duties:    their  incidence  falls  on  the 
consumer,  and  they  "protect" — in  this  case,  serve  as  a  prop 
to--industries  which  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  as- 
perated in  the  United  States. 

But  what  of  the  other  articles  in  the  Jones'  food 
list,  especially  those  which  are  important  from  their  mone- 
tary bearing  on  the  Jones?    What,  if  any,  duty  is  imposed 
on  these  articles,  and  if  there  is  a  duty,  does  it  have  any 
effect  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  Jones? 

Meats  and  fish  are  bought  with  one-fourth  the 

p 

money  set  aside  by  the  Jones  for  food.    Beef  and  veal  are 
taxable  under  the  1930  tariff  at  6^  per  pound,  mutton,  fresh 
chilled  or  frozen,  at  5/2f  per  pound,  pork  at  2  1/4^  per  pound 
lamb  at  3/4£  per  pound. 

In  fact,  examining  the  food  list  already  prepared 

1.  See  Appendix  for  relative  expenditure  weights  for  food. 

2.  Ibid. 
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Table  VIII. 


DUTIES  ON"  FOODSTUFFS. 


Item 

Rate 

Milk 

per 

gal. 

6  1/2/ 

Wheat 

per 

bu . 

Prepared  cereals 

Oatmeal  per 
Other  breakfast  foods 

100  lbs. 

80/ 

20%  ad  valoreir. 

Macaroni 

per 

lb. 

2/ 

Potatoes 

per 

100  lbs. 

75/ 

Cabbage 

per 

lb . 

2/ 

Onions 

per 

lb. 

2  1/2/ 

Fresh  vegetables  not  special- 
Iv  Drovided  for 

50%  ad  valorem 

Apples 

per 

bu. 

25/ 

Oranges 

per 

lb. 

1/ 

Meats 

Beef,  chilled  or 
flrozen 

Mutton 
PDrk 

per 
per 
per 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 

5/ 

2  1/2/ 

Salmon 

per 

lb. 

25%  ad  valorem 

Fish,  fresh 

per 

lb. 

2  1/2/ 

Cheese,  American 

per 

lb. 

7/  but  not  1® 
than  35$ 
ad.  val. 

Butter 

per 

lb. 

14/ 

Sugar 

per 

lb. 

1.76/ 
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for  the  Jones,  and  the  duties  applicable  to  the  various 

items  included,  we  find  that  every  item  on  the  food  list, 

in  one  stage  or  another  of  preparation  for  consumption  as 

food,  with  the  exception  of  "bread,  coffee  and  tea,  is 

dutiable.     (See  Table  VE}    Of  the  position  of  bread  on  the 

free  list  Taussig  says  that  it  was  a  "characteristic  sop  to 

sentimentality".1    Coffee  and  tea  are  not  taxed  because  such 

a  tax  would  be  purely  revenue  in  nature,  coffee  and  tea  not 

being  produced  in  this  country;  whereas  the  tariff  is  levied 

2 

on  a  protective,  and  only  incidentally,  revenue  basis. 

The  rates,  moreover,  on  foods  are  nearly  double 
those  of  1922;  the  average  rate  of  1922  tariff  schedule  on 
agricultural  products  and  provisions  was  19.86;  in  1930  it 
was  33  62.      The  various  increases  in  duties,  intended  to 
aid  the  farmer  who  since  the  war  has  been  in  peril  through 
overproduction  and  resulting  low  return  for  his  efforts, 
did  not  have  the  effect  in  general  of  the  sugar  duty,  how- 
ever.   Designed  to  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  commo- 
dities, they  have  not  brought  about  the  desired  increase. 
Beef,  for  instance,  sold  wholesale  at  .240  a  pound  in  Chi- 
cago in  1928,  at  .221  in  1929,   .182  in  1930,    .141  in  1931, 4 


1.  Taussig:    Hist,  of  Tariff,  p.  518. 

2.  This  is  true  despite  the  importance  of  the  tariff  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

3.  Taussig:    Hist,  of  Tariff,  p.  472. 

4.  Statistical  Abstract  of  U.S.  1932. 
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a  fall  in  price  of  4^  a  pound  taking  place  whereas  one  might 
have  anticipated  in  1930--1931  a  rise  of  3jzf,  as  the  tariff, 
if  it  had  any,  would  then  make  its  effects  felt.  Possibly, 
without  the  duty  the  price  of  "beef  might  have  fallen  7^  in- 
stead of  4.    This,  however,  is  doubtful:     the  tariff  has  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
reason  that,  with  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  commodity  in  question  consumed  in 
the  U-S.  is  imported,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  price 
of  this  small  quantity  imported  (imports  continuing)  will 
not  raise  the  price  of  all  of  the  particular  commodity  con- 
sumed.    62%  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country1  is  im- 
ported; an  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  imported  therefore 
operates  to  raise  the  price  of  all  sugar  consumed. 

The  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  and  Canada  constitute  less  than  \%  of  the  federal 
inspected  cattle  slaughtered  annually  at  our  principal  stock- 
yards .     In  1931    12,824,000  cattle  were  slaughtered;2  85,000, 
only,  were  imported.    The  cattle  imported  were,  of  course, 

not  shipped  directly  to  the  slaughter  houses--many  were  to 

4 

be  fattened  for  market,  some  to  be  used  in  breeding.  Never- 
theless the  percentage  of  cattle  imported  under  the  lower 
tariff  of  1922,  or  before  it.     In  1921,     11,416,000  cattle 

1     1932  —  1933 

2.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1932,  p.  778. 

3.  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  Table  30. 

4.  This  figure  is  listed  as  exclusive  of  breeding  cattle, 
but  a  few  doubtless  were  used  as  such 


were  slaughtered,  and  an  average  of  177,000  cattle  im- 
ported over  the  years  1921--1925.    To  the  objection  that 
these  years  were  bad  years  for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
trade,  there  is  the  reply  that  in  the  years  of  prosperity, 
in  1929,  at  the  very  peak,  but  493,000  head  of  cattle  were 
imported  as  against  the  12,813,000  slaughtered  under  feder- 
al inspection.     In  fact,  until  1924  the  United  States  was 
the  leading  meat  exporter  of  the  world,  and  as  such  had  no 
need  of  "protection":    meats  were  produced  cheaply  enough 
here  to  compete  with  those  of  other  countries  on  the  world 
market  at  an  advantage. 

With  such  a  small  percentage  of  cattle  imports  to 
total  consumption,  why  the  tariff  and  what  effect  has  it? 
During  the  very  profitable  World  War  our  farmers  were 
pressed  to  produce  maximum  quantities  of • foodstuff s  and 
marginal  producers  in  farming  as  in  other  lines  of  economic 
activity  made  abnormal  contributions.    After  the  war  pro- 
duction could  not  be  immediately  curtailled,  an  immense 
surplus  accumulated,  and  prices  fell  when  warring  nations, 
which  had  bought  supplies  from  us  during  the  war,  resumed 
their  normal  production  activities. 

How  great  a  fall  there  was  in  prices  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone  is  indicated  by  the  wholesale  price  index 
which  totaled  233.707  in  1919,  260,414  in  1920  and  159.833 
in  1922,  as  compared  with  119.708  in  1914"!;    To  bolster  up 
prices  and,  later,  to  prevent  "dumping"  a  duty  was  imposed. 

1    Dun's  Index  Number  per  World's  Almanac,  p.  357. 
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Let  us  quote  the  Dictionary  of  Tariff  Information! 

"With  a  view  to  arresting  the  steep  post-war  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products ,  the  emergen- 
cy tariff  levied  substantially  increased  duties  upon  about 
40  agricultural  commodities,  and  added  compensatory  duties 
upon  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  to  offset  the  duties 
upon  long-staple  cotton  and  wool 

The  higher  rates  took  effect  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  and  world-wide  price  deflation,  particularly  a- 
cute  in  agricultural  products.    Heavy  war  stocks  in  the 
European  markets,  to  which  most  of  the  foreign  products  or- 
dinarily moved,  along  with  European  trade  restrictions  and 
currency  depreciation,  directed  to  the  free  markets  of  the 
United  States  a  considerable  volume  of  imports  whose  in- 
fluence was  more  keenly  felt  because  of  the  virtual  absence 
during  the  World  War  of  even  the  former  competition.    But  it 
is  significant  that  both  the  decline  and  later  partial  re- 
covery in  prices  affected  virtually  all  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, whether  or  not  on  the  emergency  list;  it  even  af- 
fected products  in  which  there  was  no  foreign  competition.. 

The  deflation,  being  world-wide  in  scope  and 
created  by  world  conditions,  could  not  entirely  be  arrested 
by  higher  import  duties..    Upon  the  prices  of  products  which 
we  export.,     it  is  obvious  that  the  tariff  could  exert 
slight  beneficial  influence.    -In  fact,  by  reducing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  foreign  buyers,  it  may  have  tended  to 
lower  prices  of  products  included  in  the  emergency  tariff, 
such  as  pork,  cottonseed  oil,  apples,  milk  products,  cheese . 
winter  wheats  and  flours,  of  which  this  country  is  a  heavy 
exporter . " 

Actually  the  tariff  could  have  little  effect  on 
prices  because  of  the  small  ratio  of  foreign  imports  to 
domestic  production  in  most  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
taxed  and  because  of  their  perishable  nature.     It  could  of 
course  have  no  effect  upon  such  products  as  wheat  and  pork 
which  we  export  in  considerable  quantity. 

Cattle,  to  return,  constitute  but  a  small  percen- 
tage of  our  domestic  consumprtion;  meat  in  other  forms  is 
imported  only  in  minor  quantity.     In  1931  47,145,000 


1.  p.  20. 
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pounds  of  meat  products  were  imported,     in  which  same  year 
16,777,000,000  pounds  of  meat  were  produced  in  the  United 
States}    which  would  seem  to  permit  the  conclusion  that 
the  amount  and  value  of  meat  imported  into  the  U.S.  is  neg- 
ligeable  in  proportion  to  our  total  consumption.  Possibly 
in  some  minor  items  the  price  is  raised  by  the  tariff,  but 
demand  and  purchasing  power  doubtless  determine  the  price 
at  which  meat  is  sold  in  this  country.    The  only  places  at 
which  the  tariff  may  be  felt  to  have  some  real  effect  is 
at  the  border  where  it  may  either  prohibit  the  entry  of 
meats  by  raising  the  domestic  price  to  just  below  the  com- 
petitive point,  or  raise  the  domestic  price  by  the  entire 
amount  of  the  tariff.     Inland  transportation  costs  and  the 
perishable  character  of  the  product  prevent  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  product  and  thus  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  tariff  affecting  price. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

3 

we  have  the  opinion  of  the  cattleman = 

"Press  dispatches  carry  report  that  tariff  levy 
contemplates  only  live  cattle.    This  will  protect  cattle 
producers  from  Canadian  exportation  of  live  cattle,  but 
would  not  preclude  entry  of  carcasses  from  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia and  other  cattle  raising  countries.     Canada  may  not 


1.  p.  628,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1933. 

2.  Hot  including  cattle  and  other  live  edible  animals.  A- 
bout  1/2  the  weight  of  the  cattle  should  be  included  as 
meat  (Packing  Industry,  p. 89)  but  there  is  no  way  of  ob- 
taining the  latter. 

3.  Telegram  from  David  J .  Stdky,  Sec'y  California  Cattle- 
men's Association  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Hear- 
ings on  General  Tariff  Revision  1921,  Part  III  ,  p.  1677. 
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"be  in  a  position  to  consistently  ship  large  quantities  of 
live  cattle  to  this  country  "but  it  is  undeniable  that  other 
countries  can  ship  refrigerated  "beef  in  large  quantities, 
constituting  a  constant  menace'' 

The  menace  of  refrigerated  beef  never  proved 
real.     The  tariff  may  he  responsible  for  averting  it,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  its  low  price  would  have  drawn  the 
American  housewife  to  it:     frozen  beef  is  distinctly  in 
disfavor  and  chilled  beef  but  little  more  popular;  then 
too  the  beef  producer  in  Argentina  does  not  raise  cattle  of 
the  sort  the  American  consumer  is  accustomed  to  and  demands. 
Argentina  beef  is  lean,  grass-fed;  the  American  is  corn- 
fattened. 

The  tariff  on  beef  does  not,  it  would  seem,  dir- 
ectly affect  the  price  of  beef. and  the  Jones  do  not  pay 
this  tariff  directly;  yet  indirectly  it  may  affect  them. 
Leather  is  taxed,  and  as  we  import  large  quantities  of 
this  commodity--as  much  as  62f:  of  our  supply  in  1924, 1  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  price  of  leather  in  this  coun- 
try is  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.    The  price  of  beef 
is  interrelated  with  that  of  leather:    an  increase  in  the 
price  of  one  means  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  other: 
"when  hides  fell  in  1920  from  50^  a  pound  to  10/zf  a  pound, 

the  immediate  result  is  not  an  increase  in  meat  price, 

p 

but  rather  a  fall  in  live-stock  prices."      The  fluctuations 
in  price  unfortunately  do  not  absolutely  correlate, 

so  that  one  cannot  measure  the  exact  effect  of 

1.  Dependent  America,  p.  62 

2.  The  Packing  Industry,  p.  87. 
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the  tariff  on  leather  on  the  price  paid  by  the  Jones  for 
beef. 

Very  little  forpign  mutton  comps  into  the  Ameri- 
can market,  so  that  one  may  not  say  that  thp  tariff  on  mut- 
ton has  a  continuous  price-raising  effect  (the  importations 
of  mutton  are  seasonal  and  serve  to  supplement  the  domestic 
supply).    Hprp  again,  tho ,  thprp  is  the  tariff  on  wool 
which  raises  the  price  of  mutton  and  so  increases  to  a 
slight  extent  the  Jones1  cost  of  living. 

Butter,  egga  and  dairy  products  are    second  to 
meats,  the  most  important  item  in  the  Jones'  food  list, 
being  given  a  weight  of  33.6  in  the  scale  of  relative  ex- 
penditures.1 

Let  us  compare  imports  with  total  pstimatpd  pro- 
duction, in  the  year  1931. 

.     2  3,3 
Production  Exp.  Imp. 

Creamery  Butter 

1000  lbs.        1,667,452  1,984  1,882 

Milk,  whole 

1000  gals  101,863  101  1,245 

Eggs ,  in  the  shell 

1000  doz.  34,442  7,684  309 

In  these  commodities  the  imports,  in  fact  the  forpign 
trade  is  se^n  to  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  out- 
put . 


1.  Sep  Apppndix. 

2.  1933  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 

3.  1932  Statistical  Abstract,  pp.  471,517,518. 
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We  may  conclude  that  the  imports  are  too  small 
to  effect  a  general  increase  in  price  "by  the  amount  of  the 
tariff.     The  fact  that  imports  continue  in  the  face  of  the 
duties  implies  tno  things,  however:     the  products  imported 
may  "be  of  a  non-competing  character  or  they  may  jump  the 
tariff  barrier  and  compete  with  American  products,  in  which 
case  the  butter,  eggs  or  milk,  as  the  case  may  be»  in  the 
city  of  entree  are  raised  in  price  by  the  entire  amount  of 
the  duty.     If  the  Jones  lire  in  one  of  these  cities  they  pay 
the  amount  of  the  tariff  on  these  articles  (domestic  or 
foreign  in  origin). 

We  might  mention  the  problem  of  dried  egg  whites 
and  yolks.  These  come  to  this  country  mainly  from  China 
(in  1931  we "imported  907,000  pounds  of  whole  eggs  dried  or 
frozen  and  4,644,000  pounds  of  egg  yolks,  dried  or  frozen 
from  Onina  out  of  a  total  of  5,668j000  pounds  imported). 
Eggs  can  be  produced  in  China  at  much  lower  costs  than  here: 
the  hens  are  kept  as  scavengers  and  every  peasant  has  a  few. 
In  the  powdered  form  we  use  thorn  in  our  bakeries,  and  pos- 
sibly, restaurants.    The  high  tariff  on  eggs  in  this  form — 
11^  if  frozen,  18  if  dried,  has  not  proven  prohibitive; 
certainly  it  has  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  the  com- 
peting American  product  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  be- 
cause these  eggs  in  their  preserved  condition  can  be  and 
are  shipped  inland.    Here  again  the  price  of  preserved  eggs 
doubtless  has  some  effect  upon  the  price  of  fresh  eggs: 
when  thp  one  becomes  too  high  in  price  there  is  a  shift  to 
the  other,  and  vice  tfersa,  but  the  Jones  would  probably  on- 


ly  suffer  from  this  in  "bakery  and  delicatessen  goods. 

The  group  of  food  items  standing  third  on  the 
Jones' food  budget — cereals—  arem  with  the  exception  of 
bread,  all  taxed,  as  we  have  seen.    The  tariffs  on  rice 
and  macaroni  doubtless  raise  the  prices  of  these  commo- 
dities by  their  amounts  because  th<=  commodities  l^ap  th<= 
tariff  barriers  and  have  a  wide  circulation,  indicating 
that  they  are  sold  in  competition  with  th<=  American  pro- 
duct.   As  for  the  tariff  on  wheat — this  was  put  on  in  an- 
swer to  the  'menace'  of  Russian  dumping.    Wheat  is  still 
an  article  of  export,  tho  our  exports  have  greatly  and 
steadily  declined  since  the  Great  War  (and  so  have  imports 
of  the  same  over  this  period)  so  that  the  tariff  has  no 
effect  on  price  unless,  heaven  forbid,  we  dump  our  wheat; 
sell  it  abroad  at  below  the  domestic  price. 

As  for  the  menace  of  Russian  dumping  it  se^ms 
improbable*  now  that  there  is  a  Russian  market  pric«,  and 
so  there  is  no  justification  for  the  duty  on  whpat,  if  the 
fact  that  it  is  nominal  does  not  justify  its  removal.  A 
sale  at  below  market  price  could  be  checked  up  upon  here. 
In  the  long  run  Russian  farmers  could  not  compete  success- 
fully with  American  wheat  raising  methods  anyway.    A  com- 
parative study  of  Russian  and  American  productivity  has 
shown  the  following  ratios:1 

Russia  1 
Mississippi  b 
U.  S.  11 
Iowa  22 


implying  that  the  Russian  farmer  must  work  22  days  to 
produce  as  much  grain  as  an  Iowa  farmer  can  in  one  day.  li- 
ven were  the  advantages  of  our  machinery  and large -scale 
enterprise  given  the  Russians  we  have  an  advantage  in  soil. 

As  for  "breakfast  foods,  these  again  are  articles 
of  export,  not  of  import,  so  that  the  tariff  has  no  effect 
on  price . 

Finally  fruits  and  vegetables  enter  the  Jones' 
diet.    These  have  hut  a  weight  of  13  in  the  food  list,  but 
from  a  health  standpoint  they  might  be  placed  first.  But 
the  tariff  here  again    iH  only  effective  in  cities  of  en- 
tree:   as  far  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  concerned, 
they  are  hard  to  ship,  as  wprp  meats,  and  expensive  to  ship 
as  well.    The  damage  to  them  in  transporting  them  and  par- 
ticularly in  handling  them  is  too  great  to  permit  them  to 
move  far  inland,  hence  the  tariff  simply  raises  the  price 
in  the  border  towns.    Canned  vegetables  are  exported  in 

great  quantities --$4 ,148 sOOO  being  exported  in  1931  and 
2 

$3,518,000  being  imported.     In  some  cases  tho  domestic 
and  foreign  supply  compete*  as  in  the  case  of  canned  to- 
matoes, in  which  case  the  tariff  raises  the  price,  but  in 
other  cases  the  commodities  are  non-competit ive ,  and  the 
tariff  has  only  the  effect  of  making  the  imported  canned 
vegetables  more  expensive  than  thpy  otherwise  would  be. 
If  the  Jones,  as  they  do  not,  should  buy  such  delicacies  as 
anchovies,  caviar,  pate  de  foie  gras  and  so  forth,  they 

1.  The  Tariff  Delusion,  H.  P.  Fairchild,  Harpers  Monthly, 
Mar. .  1933  ,  p.  486. 

2.  p.  474  Statistical  Abstract  1933. 
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would  have  to  pay  heavily  for  them,  but  the  tax  might  be 

justified  as  a  tax  on  luxuries  and  could  not  bp  regarded 

as  a  protective  duty. 

We  might  mention,  in  concluding,  peanuts.  The 

Jones  pay  100^  more  than  they  shoftld  for  this  lately  much 

exploited  food.    The  Jones  children,  one  might  say,  are 

deprived  of  more  milk  "by  the  high  cost  of  peanut  butter. 

How  so?    We  have  a  lpttpr  from  the  Chairman  of  the  United 

Peanut  Association  of  America  which  speaks  merely  of  the 

emergency  tariff — what  might  hp  say  now  of  the  1930  tariff? 

"The  emergency  tariff  which  passed  last  May  has 
saved  the  peanut  industry  surely  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars . 

The  price  of  peanuts  in  Georgia  advanced  some- 
thing over  100^  and  of  course?  we  know  thp  emergency  tariff 
was  responsible."  1 

To  conclude »  how  much  does  the  tariff  affect  the 
Jones'  food  budget?    The  sugar  duty,  We  have  seen,  they 
pay;  the  duties  on  macaroni,  rice>  and  other  easily  trans- 
portable goods;  and  if  they  live  at  bordpr  cities  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  foreign  produce  at  low  prices  because  of 
the  tariff  and  hencp  may  be  said  to  have  their  cost  of 
living  heightpned  by  the  dutips  on  mpats «  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  vege tables,  as  the  increaspd  pricps  of  these 
products  permit  the  domestic  price  to  rise.    Moreover  the 
Jones  pay  higher  pricps  for  mutton  and  bppf  than  they 
might  otherwise  because  of  thp  dutips  on  wool  and  lpathpr. 

Finally  thp  Jonpslhavp  not  thp  satisfaction  of 

! 

1.  Lettpr  quotpd  from  P.  D.  Barn,  Chairman  of  thp  Unitpd 
Peanut  Association  of  Amprica  in  the  Nation,  May  10,  1922. 
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fueling  they  support  the  farmers »  hecausp  the  farmers  as 
a  whole  throughout  the  country  derivp  lit tip  if  any  bene- 
fit from  a  tariff  which  on  most  products  is  inpffpctivp 
hecausp  they  cannot  he  transported  inland,  or  which, 
placed  as  it  is  on  articlps  of  pxport,  can  in  no  way  affect 
domestic  prices  unlpss  dumping  is  availed  of. 
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WOOL. 

The  Jones'  consumption  of  wool,  compared  with 
that  of  cotton  is  small,  yet  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
is  relatively  greater.    Wool  is  taxed  both  as  a  raw 
material  and  as  a  finished  product,  "protected'*,  and 
the  consumer  pays  the  entire  amount  of  the  tax. 

As  to  the  actual  consumption  of  wool  by  the 
Jones  5  you  may  recall  that  Mr.  Jones'  overcoat,  his 
socks,  and  the  other  Jones'  sweaters  and  coats  are  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  with  some  wool  in  the  hats, 
rugs  and  "blankets.    Prom  the  quantity  standpoint  the 
Jones  probably  consume  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds 
of  wool  a  year — a  very  small  amount  when  we  consider  that 
part  of  this  twenty  pounds  goes  into  blankets  and  rugs, 
and  that  the  rest  is  'adulterated*  with  cotton  before 
it  is  made  into  wearing  apparel,  all  wool  clothing  being 
usually  too  expensive  for  the  Jones.    Mr.  Jones'  outer- 
wear and  about  half  his  hats  and  socks  we  may  classify 
as  wool:    about  l/3rd  of  his  clothing  expenses  are  for 
woolen  manufactures.    As  Mrs.  Jones  wears  silk  (i.e.  rayon) 
as  outerwear,  a  smaller  percentage  of  h<=>r  clothing  al- 
lowance is  for  woolen  clothing--probably  from  one-third 
to  one-fifth*    It  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  including 
the  wool  used  by  the  children,  one-sixth  to  on^-fourth 
of  the  Jones*  outlay  for  clothing  is  for  woolen  goods; 
the  tariff  on  wool,  therefore  has  an  important  effect  on 
thoir  expenses  if  it  affects  them  at  all. 


wOOLLM'S  SCHEDULE. 
\         Excerpt  from  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
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WOOLLENS'  SCHEDULE, 
(continued) 
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Does  the  tariff  on  wool  affect  the  Jones:  who 
pays  the  tariff  on  wool?    It  would  seem  that  the  Jones  are 
again  the  victims,  and  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
they  were  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  tariff:    wool  is  taxed 
as  a  raw  material  and  when  manufactured,  and  as  much  of  our 
wool  is  imported,  the  incidence  of  the  wool  duties  would 
seem  to  he  on  the  consumer,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 

Examining  wool  as  a  raw  material  we  find  that  in 
1932      344,354,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool  were  produced,  and 
67. 11  million  pounds  of  pulled  wool.     In  the  year  1931 — 1932 
162,902,000  pounds  of  wool  were  imported. 

Wool  production  has  gained  hut  slightly  in  the  last 
forty  years  in  the  United  States,  as  against  the  rapid  and 
^enormous  growth  of  other  industries: 

Wool  Production  injthe  United  States. 

1891—1910  298  ,818 ,032 

1901—1910  301 ,846 ,046 

1911—1920  300,732,995 

1921  273,546,000 

1923  266,110,000 

1923—1925  284  ,400  ,000 

1927  340,000,000 

1929  382,100,000 

1930  412,200,000 

1931  438,300,000 

1932  411,500,000 

The  increase  in  production  during  the  depression  may  very 
well  he  explained  "by  the  increase  in  duties  under  the  Act  of 
1930,  which  made  domestic  production  more  profitable. 

V.    p.  621    Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1933. 

2.     Ibid.     The  production  figures  of  the  years  after  1923 

are  approximate. 
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Today  (1931 — 32)  imports  amount  to  162,902,000 

pounds,  as  already  stated — over  one -fourth  our  consumption ;^ 

in  1929  they  were  242,033,000,  as  compared  with  a  production 

of  382.1  millions:    nearly  40^  of  our  consumption  .  Quite 

evidently  we  cannot,  or  do  not,  produce  enough  wool  for  our 

needs,  and  hence,  imports  jumping  the  tariff  "barriers;  we 

have  a  domestic  price  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  (or 

pegged  up  by  it).    Doubtless  in  this  depression:  with  wool 

selling  in  the  Boston  market  at  47/  a  pound  (average  for  1932)' 

3 

the  tariff  helps  out  domestic  producers — about  20/zf  being  the 
difference  between  the  London  and  Boston  markets  with  the  lat- 
ter having  the  higher  price4.    The  rise  in  domestic  wool  pro- 
duction in  1931  in  the  face  of  the  depression  id  doubtless 
due  to  the  increase  in  protection  afforded  by  the  higher  rates 
of  the  tariff  of  1930  (over  the  rates  of  1922)  and  the  re- 
placing of  foreign  sources  of  supply  by  domestic . 

But  should  the  price  of  wool  be  raised  artificially 
by  the  tariff?    "Who  benefits  from  the  higher  price  the  Jones 
must  pay? 

Let  us  examine  wool  production  in  the  United  States. 
Wool  today  is  grown  in  every  state  in  the  United  States;  but 
in  the  Eastern  states,  years  ago  leading  in  the  production  of 

1.  Production  figure  used  average  of  1931  and  1932  figures. 

2.  p.  624    Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1933. 

3.  The  actual  wool  producer,  the  farmer  or  cattleman  probably 
benefits  vory  little  from  the  increase  in  price,  the  middlemen 
and  speculators  deriving  the  great  bpnefit. 


of  wool  and  sheep  raising,  today  very  small  amounts  are  pro- 
duced.    Production  centers  in  Texas  and  the  Western  states: 
in  1932  we  find  the  following  production  estimates:1 


Ohio  is  the  only  state  outside  of  Texas  and  the  Western 
states  which  produces  over  9,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum. 
The  Western  states  and  Texas  are  in  some  respects  our  fron- 
tiers; they  are  at  the  limit. of  our  industrialized  civili- 
zation.   Their  only  wealth  is  derived  from  minerals  and 
from  dry  farming:     and  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
dry  farming  as  compared  with  other  farming  is  not  a  marginal 
activity  (taking  place  only  when  production  has  become  so 
unprofitable  as  to  encourage  hitherto  unprofitable  produce- 
growing).    Wool  moreover  "has  been  and  is  a  characteristi- 
cally frontier  product.     It  is  easily  transportable;  it  is 
not  perishable;  sheep  raising  is  a  ready  and  profitable  use 

of  the  land  when  land  is  plentiful,  population  scarce,  and 

2 

transportation  expensive."        As  other  activities  become 
more  profitable,  when  the  West  becomes  industrialized, 
wool  growing  will  die  out.     It  has  died  out  largely  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States--  in  TTew 


Wool  Production  by  States 


1000  lbs. 


Texas 
Fontana 
Wyoming 
Calif  ornia 


Utah 

Idaho 

Ohio 


57,105 
32,300 
30,510 
24,219 
18,160 
16,500 
15,455 


1.  p.  620,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1933. 

2.  p.  309,  Taussig:     Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff. 


Hampshire,  South  Carolina  and  New  York,  for  example  it  has 
taken  a  downward  trend  since  the  depression  in  spite  of  the 
heavier  1930  tariff  rates  affording  greater  protection,  hut 
continues  a  lingering  existence,  partly  because  sheep-rais- 
ing to  provide  mutton  (the  value  of  mutton  produced  in  the 
northern  and  southern-central  states  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  proportionally  much  nearer  the  value  of 
western  mutton  than  the  value  of  wool  in  these  states  is  to 
the  value  of  wool  in  the  western),  with  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  wool  as  a  by-product,  and  partly  because  of  the 
little  expense  of  keeping  sheep  on  a  farm  where  the  main 
income  is  derived  from  some  other  produce. 

To  illustrate  further  the  place  of  wool  in  agricul 
ture  we  have  merely  to  point  to  other  countries  engaged  in 
sheep  raising  and  wool  production  on  a  large  scale:  Aus- 
tralia in  1932  produced  984,500,0001  pounds  of  wool,  Hew 
Zealand  250,000,000  pounds,  Agentina,  331,000,000,  Uruguay 
117,000,000  and  Great  Britain  127,700,000.    Wool  growing, 
to  repeat,  is  a  marginal  industry:     carried  on  in  regions 
where  the  soil  or  climate  make  more  profitable  industries 
impossible,  and  in  new,  or  but  recently  exploited  countries 
Australia  is  a  "new"  country  and  large  parts  of  its  inter- 
ior are  so  arid  as  to  make  agriculture  impracticable.  Ar- 
gentina encounters  the  same  difficulty.     Our  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  are  in  this  position. 

1.  p.  621,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1933. 
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Our  conolusion:    as  a  frontier  product  and  as  a 
raw  material  of  which  there  is  no  danger  of  monopoly  by 
another  country  and  consequent  threat  to  our  supply,  wool 
is  unnecessarily  taxed.    The  import  duty  on  a  commodity 
of  which  we  do  not  produce  enough  to  satisfy  our  industrial 
needs  means  raising  the  profits  of  middleman  and  speculators 
with  hut  little  benefit  accruing  to  the  sheep  raiser —  in  many 
cases  simply  prolongs  his  agony:    prevents  a  shift  from  fron- 
tier to  industrial  activity  and  weighs  heavily  on  the  consumer 

But  the  wool  question  and  the  effect  of  woolen  du- 
ties on  the  Jones  is  not  confined  to  the  raw  material.  The 
Jones  arp  heavily  taxpd  on  the  raw  material  alone*  as  we  may 
see t  but  the  tax  on  woolen  textiles  and  clothing  is  dispro- 
portionately heavy.    Not  only  is  therp  a  compensating  duty  to 
protect  the  producer  who  uses  imported  wool  in  his  textiles 
against  foreign  textile  manuf acturers  who  have  not  the  tariff 
burden,  but  there  is  much  hidden  protection,  as  already  sug- 
gested.   For  example,  under  the  old  plan  of  taxing  wool  ac- 
cording to  its  weight,  four  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease  were 
considered  necessary  to  make  one  pound  of  woolen  cloth  be- 
cause of  the  shrinkage  in  the  process  of  scouring.    The  com- 
pensating duties  on  a  pound  of  cloth  were  accordingly  placed 
at  four  times  the  duties  on  a  pound  of  wool;  but  wool  used 
in  cheap  and  medium  grade  wools  which  are  our  specialty 
shrink  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  their  former  weight, 
with  the  result  that  the  manufacturer  has  concealed  protection. 
To  illustrate:     if  a  manufacturer  only  used  two  pounds  of  wool 
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and  cotton  or  other  textiles  to  make  a  pound  of  woolen 
cloth,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  overprotected  to  the 
extent  of  one -half  the  duty. 

When  the  shift  to  taxing  wool  on  the  "basis  of 
its  clean  content  occurred,  in  1922,  the  margin  "between 
raw  and  manufactured  wool  duties  widened:     raw  wool  for 
clothing  was  taxed  at  110  a  pound  in  the  grease  under  the 
former  act;  the  Act  of  1922  placed  a  duty  of  31^  a  pound, 
or  nearly  one  of  three  times  the  former,  on  the  clean  con- 
tent.   This  allowed  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  2/3,  a  shrinkage 
occurring  only  in  the  finest  wools.1 

The  present  tariff  taxes  dress  goods  weighing 
less  than  four  ounces  a  yard  and  valued  at  $1.25  a  yard  at 
the  rate  of  50^  a  pound  and  50%  ad  valorem,  i.e.,  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  75^  a  yard  or  60%  ad  valorem  and  allows  the  use  of 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  shrunken  wool  in  a  pound  of  cloth 
thereby.     Cheap  woolen  cloths  are  notable  part  cotton,  and 
the  maker  of  these  is  in  this  way  afforded  greater  protec- 
tion than  he  ever  enjoyed  "before.     It  is  not  remarkable  that  the 


1.  Dictionary  of  Tariff  Information,  p  851: 

Merino  W  ool:     "the  shrinkage  in  weight  when  scoured  is  higher 
than  for  other  wools,  ranging  from  40  to  80%,  with  an  aver- 
age of  possibly  60%," 

English  wools:     "when,  as  is  the  rule,  they  are  brook 
washed  prior  to  shearing,  the  shrinkage  after  purchase  is 
often  less  than  20%." 

Crossbred  wools:  "The  shrinkage  in  weight  in  scouring  can 
hardly  be  averaged;  it  ranges  from  35  to  75  per  cent, 
varying  with  the  percentage"  of  merino  blood  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  sheep  are  raised". 

Mohair:     the  shrinkage  varies  from  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent 
to  a  maximum  of  32  per  cent. 


rates  on  cheap  and  low-medium  grades  of  woolen  cloth  are 
virtually  prohibitive. 

The  specific  duties,  incidentally,  weigh  particu- 
larly on  the  cheaper  goods  and  so  make  their  entry  prohibi- 
tive.   The  duties  on  4  ounce  cloths  of  wool  are  as  follows: 
woolen  cloth  valued  up  to  $1.25  a  yard,  50^  per  pound  and 
50%  ad  valorem;  cloth  valued  at  from  $1.25  to  #2.00  a  yard, 
50^  per  pound  and  55%  ad  valorem;  cloth  valued  at  over  $2.00 
per  yard,  500  per  yard  and  60%  ad  valorem.    On  goods  worth 
a  trifle  more  than  $1.25  or  #2.00  a  yard  it  is  obvious  that 
specific  duties  would  weigh  more  heavily  than  on  goods  just 
under  $2.00  in  value  or  valued  at  much  in  excess  of  that  sum. 
Goods,  for  instance*  valued  at  $1  40  a  yard  would  have  to 
pay  50^  a  pound  plus  55%  ad  valorem,  or  a  maximum  of  .895 
a  yard,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  64%  ad  valorem;  goods 
valued  at  $1.90  would  have  to  pay  50^  a  pound  and  55%  ad 
valorem,  or  the  equivalent  of  but  60%  ad  valorem. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  tariff 
should  be  prohibitive  to  the  entry  of  certain  woolen  goods: 
the  cheaper  and  medium  grade  cloths ,  and  nearly  prohibitive 
to  certain  others.    The  tariff  is  particularly  burdensome 
in  the  face  of  falling  prices. 

But  why  should  the  Jones  bear  the  heavy  burden 
of  increased  prices  for  woolen  textiles.    Again  the  old  ar- 
gument of  protection  to  our  industries  and  employment  is  ad- 
vanced.    In  1931  the  woolen  goods  industry  employed  42,878 
persons  and  created  a  product  worthi^l57 ,355  ,620 .     In  the 
year  of  our  greatest  prosperity  58,474  persons  were  employed; 
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the  greatest  number  of  wage-earners  were  employed  in  1925 
when  the  total  reached  62,957;  the  number  of  establishments 
on  the  other  hand  has  decreased  steadily  from  1,221  in  1899 
to  724:     perhaps  illustratory  of  the  concentration  and  com- 
bination of  industry  tendency,  possible  illustratory  of  the 
tendency  of  tariff-protected  industries  to  form  trusts.  The 
value  of  the  product  over  these  years  has  increased  but 
slightly,  entirely  disportionately  if  one  considers  the  rise 
of  prices  and  the  constant  enlargement  and  growth  necessary 
to  a  healthy  industry. 

When  in  1913  wool  was  put  on  the  free  list  (except 
Alpaca,  which  was  taxed  at  15%)  imports  bounded  upward  in 
the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  indicative 
that  our  woolen  duties  are  protective;  the  removal  precipi- 
tated a  flow  of  wool  here. 

If  the  woolen  industry  is  protected,  why  should  it 
or  need  it  be?    Can  the  woolen  industry  ever  attain  the  de- 
velopment and  efficiency  or  low  operating  cost  which  would  be 
necessary  for  it  to  compete  with  the  European  industry?  As 
in  the  finer  cotton  goods  industry  the  woolen  industry  in 
America  is  under  a  comparative  disadvantage  to  the  European. 
Other  factors  being  equal,  the  European  still  has  an  advan- 
tage of  cheap  (both  low  priced  and  efficient)  labor,  and  as 
the  cost  of  woolen  cloth  is  dependent  on  the  labor  cost,  in 
varying  degrees,  the  finer  fabrics  being  the  more  dependent, 
the  Europeans,  at  least  in  the  finer  goods,  have  an  insuper- 
able advantage.    Machinery  can  be  introduced:     the  automatic 
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loom  is  now  used  to  a  small  extent  in  the  cheaper  woolen 
goods  industry,  but  it  can  not  be  used,  or  at  least  has  not 
yet  successfully  "been  used  to  replace  such  processes  as 
finishing  and  dyeing  which  must  be  supervised  by  expensive 
skilled  labor.    Moreover  the  changes  in  fashion  of  weave,  co- 
lor, weight  and  texture  require  skilled  labor:    machinery  can 
only  be  used  with  a  saving  when  there  is  large-scale  produc- 
tion, which  in  turn  calls  for  Uniformity.    As  far  as  standard- 
ized cloths  are  concerned,  as  for  instance,  in  cloth  for  uni- 
forms and  blankets,  we  have  an  advantage,  as  mass-production 
economies,  our  fort,  can  be  made;  in  other  respects  we  can 
not  compete  without  tariff  support. 

Even  for  those  who  believe,  however,  that  protection 
is  necessary  on  the  grounds  of  preparedness  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  that  these  grounds  justify  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  consumer,  as  the  tariff  supports  a  so- 
called  basic  industry,  the  woolen  duties  are  subject  to  cri- 
ticism.   After  the  war,  with  coming  menace  of  deflation,  the 
woolen  industry,  with  others,  plead  for  protection.    To  quote 
from  the  Nation  a  propos: 

"Who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  these  new  duties? 
Not  "infant  industries"  but  some  of  the  worst  trusts  in  Amer- 
ica.    Senator  Sumner  quoted  in  debate  a  letter  from  a  cloth- 
ing salesman  charging  that  the  American  Woolen  Company  had 
already  raised  its  prices  from  100  to  45^  per  yard  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  new  tariff.    This  is  the  company  which  in 
1919  made  profits  of  100^  under  the  present  tariff ,  and 
having  doubled  its  capital  stock  out  of  war  profits,  managed 
in  1921  to  8  3/4  per  cent  on  this  inflated  capital."  1 


1.  Editorial  Page  of  the  Nation,  May  17,  1922;  Vol.  114,  No 
2967,  p.  584. 


This  is  de  facto  evidence  of  graft.    The  woolen 
industry  is  not  the  only  one  guilty  of  securing  a  price 
raise  through  tariff  duties  for  the  purpose  of  added  pro- 
fits:    other  industries  such  as  the  steel,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco trusts  cannot  he  considered  unspotted. 

The  conclusion  we  may  draw  is  that  the  Jones  pay, 
and  pay  heavily,  to  support  an  industry,  tranches  of  which 
are  under  a  comparative  disadvantage  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  America,  and  that,  even  if  the  advisability  of  sup- 
porting an  industry  which  would  be  profitless  under  a  free 
trade  policy  be  conceded,  the  Jones  still  pay  unnecessarily 
high  duties:     lower  duties  on  textiles  would  fully  compen- 
sate the  American  manufacturer  (if  raw  wool  is  to  be  taxec ) 
and  protect  him  against  European  competition. 


1.  This  is  particularly  true  since  the  decline  in  exchange 
value  of  the  American  dollar,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
raising  both  the  prices  and  duties  on  goods  bought  abroad. 


COTTON. 


As  we  have  seen,  the  Jones  spend  17%  of  their  in- 
come for  clothes,  which  means  a  yearly  total  of  $306.00  or 
a  monthly  expenditure  of  #22.50.     The  most  important  textil 
in  their  wardrobe  from  a  quantity  standpoint  and  probably 
from  the  expense  standpoint  as  well  is  cotton.    With  the  ex 
ception  of  shoes  and  a  small    percentage  of  wool  and  rayon 
the  clothes  of  Mr.  Jones  and  the  two  children  are  entirely 
of  cotton,  Mrs.  Jones  dressing  mainly  in  rayon. 

Probably  the  Jones  consume  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pounds  of  cotton  a  year  in  clothing  textiles,  window 
draperies,  table  linen  and  so  forth.1    An  average  sheet 
weighs  a  pound  and  contains  from  four  to  six  yards  of  cloth 
so  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  used  a 
year  by  the  Jones.    Of  course  the  Jones  consume  cotton  in 
other  forms.    Cellophane,  for  example*  is  made  from  cotton 
or  wood  pulp,  and  cotton  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  which 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leatherette,  felt, 
and  so  forth. 

Now  cotton  is  the  mainstay  of  the  South  and  of 
our  foreign  trade,  in  which  it  is  our  largest  article  of 

1.  Waite  giv^s  the  per  capita  consumption  of  antton  in  1925 
as  29.8  pounds  (see  under  Clothing).    This  seems  to  us  a 
little  large.    Our  estimate  was  obtained  by jjividing  the 
American  mill  consumption  of  cotton — 4,866.^1*3  of  cotton, 
each  bal»  weighing  478  pounds — as  given  in  the  1933  Year- 
book of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1931,  by  the  population  of 
the  United  States  in  that  year,  124,681,489,  allowing  for 
increase  since  the  census  year.    The  resulting  figure. 
6.11  pounds  was  multiplied  by  3.5  or  the  approximate  size 
of  the  Jones  family. 
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COTTON  SCHEDULE. 
Excerpt  from  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 


Item  Description.  Rate  of  duty. 

Cotton  yarn  untreated*  5$  ad  valorem 

Cotton  yarn  bleached,  dyed,  colored 

combed  or  plied  10$ 

Cotton  waste  5$ 

* 

Cotton »cloth  untreated 

not  over  90  in  number  10$ 

bleached  13$ 

printed,  dyed  or  colored  16$ 

woven  in  a  specified  way  10$  additional 
woven  with  2  or  more  colors 

or  kinds  of  fillings  5$  additional 

Cloth  containing  rayon  5$  additional 

Tapestries  55$ 

Pile  fabrics  62  1/2$ 

Table  Damask  30$ 

sheets  and  pillow  cases  25$ 

Knit  fabric  35$ 

Gloves  and  mittens  60$ 

Hose  50$ 

Clothing  37  1/2$ 

Not  specially  provided  for  40$ 


*    not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  combed  or  plied. 
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export,  4,803,  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  cotton 
being  exported  in  1932,  valued  at  345.2  millions  of  dollars 
and  cotton  manufactures  valued  at  30.7  millions  of  dollars. 
Nevertheless    cotton  having  a  staple  of  1  1/8  inches  or 
more  in  length  (the  finest  grade  cotton  which  cannot  pro- 
fitably be  grown  in  the  United  States  without  tariff  pro- 
tection) is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  7jzf  per  pound,  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  dutiable  at  varying  rates. 

To  what  extent  are  cotton  goods  dutiable  and 
how  does  the  fact  that  they  aro  dutiable  affect  the  Jones? 

In  Table  VtC  we  have  a  resume'  of  cotton  duties. 
The  duties,  it  may  be  remarked,  increase  with  the  quality 
of  the  material,  this  affording  added  "protection"  to  our 
manufacturers,  who  in  accepting  protection  either  receive 
added  profits  or  indicate  their  lack  of  proficiency  or  ef- 
ficiency compared  with  our  European  neighbors  except  as 
regards  competition  from  Japan,  of  which  we  shall  say  more 
later. 

Do  the  Jones  pay  these  cotton  duties  in  increased 
prices?    It  would  seem  so,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
our  exports  show  that  our  price  has  dropped  to  the  world 
price  (as  in  the  case  of  duck  and  tire  cloth;  this  cloth  is 
exported  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  so  the  duties  on  it 
are  purely  nominal  and  have  no  effect  on  the  price).  Where 
imports  continue  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  as  in  fin*  prints, 
the  Jones  pay  for  print  cloth  a  price  raised  by  the  amount 
of  the  tariff;  where  the  duties  are  prohibitive  the  Jones  pay 
prices  just  below  those  at  which  foreign  competition  would 


set  in. 

If  the  Jones  pay  the  tariff  (  on  certain  items) 
what  "benefit  do  they  and  all  the  Jones  in  America  derive? 
Protectionists  hold  that  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  indus- 
try, the  number  of  people  employed  (in  1931  328,279 ) ''"jus- 
tify governmental  assistance.  But  is  assistance  really  ne 
cessary  to  this  industry,  or  is  the  plea  for  governmental 
aid  really  a  blind  to  secure  added  profits? 

Our  cotton  industry  is  not  a  helpless  infant, 
whether  one  considers  it  from  span  of  life  or  degree  of  de 
velopment,     It  had  its  birth,  so  to  speak,  during  the  War 
of  1812  when  the  States  were  cut  off  from  England  and,  ear 
ly  encouraged  by  protection,  expanded  to  such  a  point  that 
the  industry  developed  a  foreign  market  before  the  Civil 
War.    During  the  World  War  the  industry  swelled,  developed 
abnormally,  as  did  other  industries,  and  in  1929  reached  a 
peak  of  development,  with  424,  916  wage-earners  and  a  pro- 
duct valued  at  ftl, 524, 117, 087. 

Technical  improvements  have  continually  been  in- 
troduced over  this  period,  mainly  in  ways  permitting  an  in 
crease  in  mass  production;  notable  among  the  improvements 
in  process  was  the  introduction  of  the  automatic  loom,  the 
first  of  which  was  ready  and  set  up  for  trial  in  1889  in 
Hopedale ,  Massachusetts.    This  loom  made  it  possible  to 

1.  Census  of  Manufactures.     Cotton  Goods.    Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce.    Washington.    U.  S.  Govern' 
ment  Printing  Office,  December  1932. 
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tend  from  20  to  24  looms  instead  of  5  or  6  as  had  "been  ne- 
cessary previously,  thereby  enabling  one  workman  to  take 
the  place  of  four. 

Since  1929,  in  the  following  two  year  period,  the 
numb§r  of  wage-earners  decreased    22.5%  and  the  value  of 
the  product  decreased  47. 2%, 1 

Analysing  the  industry  as  it  is  today  we  find  that 
approximately  3/4  the  woven  goods  produced  are  of  a  coarse 
or  medium  weave,  --tire  fabrics,  ounce  duck,  numbered  duck, 
sheetings,  drills,  denims  and  twills,  reps,  poplins,  broad- 
cloths, shirtings  and  voiles  of  under  40.    Duck  and  tire 
cloth    comprise  the  bulk  of  our  exported  cotton  manufac- 
tures, amounting  to  ^27,357,000  in  1932.    This  would  seem 
to  imply  that,  having  an  exportable  surplus  of  coarse  cloth 
and  importing  finer  grades  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  we  have 
a  comparative  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  the  former 
and  a  disadvantage  in  the  latter. 

A  general  analysis  of  conditions  of  production 
and  productive  factor  distribution  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
and  show  us  how  and  where  American  industry  has  a  compara- 
tive advantage  and  where  it  labors  under  a  disadvantage. 

The  cost  of  production  depends  upon  the  cost  of 
the  factors  of  capital,  labor,  enterprise  and  raw  materials. 
We  have  cheap  capital  (   or  at  least  no  higher  than  Euro- 
pean), enterprise  and  materials,  but  labor  is  high.     It  has 
been  high  since  Colonia  days  when  labor  was  scarce  and  high 
wages  were  asked  and  obtained  and  has  been  kept  high  by  li- 

1.  Cenuus     of  Manufactures.  Ibid. 
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mitati8ns  on  immigration  (in  late  years)  and  labor  or- 
ganizations.    Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
we  are  best  prepared  to  produce  goods  requiring  but  lit- 
tle labor:    mass -product ion  goods,  turned  out  by  machinery 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  units,  and  in  which  labor, 
being  supplemented  and  replaced  by  machinery ,  costs  little. 
(Labor  costs  are  low  as  the  labor  is  efficient;  cheap  but- 
inefficient  labor  would  not  reduce  costs.     American  labor 
is  efficient  in  connection  with  machines  because  of  two- 
century  training  or  inherent  ability  in  their  use.)  Our 
European  competitors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  skilled 
labor,  but  a  scarcity  of  raw  materials  and  an  aversion  to 
the  use  of  machinery  (the  rationalization  movement  was 
started  in  England  only  after  the  war  when  there  was  ex- 
treme necessity,  so  great  was  the  objection  to  improving 
machinery  at  the  expense  of  employment).    Hence  their  ad- 
vantage lies  in  producing-  goods  requiring  much  labor,  and 
economizing  on  raw  material:     quality  goods. 

But  if  the  United  States  can  produce  coarse 
goods  at  an  advantage  (the  goods  are  of  necessity  coarse  in 
comparison  with  hand  designed  goods) ,  why  should  there  be 
a  tariff  on  these  goods.    The  answer  is  obvious.  There 
should  be  none.     The  duty  is  either  nominal--has  no  effect 
whatsoever*  or,  if  we  sell  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  in  the 
dompstic  market:  dump,  as  we  have  bepn  accused  of  at  times, 
permits  our  manufacturers  to  reap  an  additional  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer,  or  permits  inefficient  manu- 
factures to  continue  to  produce  inefficiently. 
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The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  the  tariff  is 
necessary  "because  of  Japanese  competition:    the  Japanese 
have  "both  cheap  labor  and  our  machinery  and  are  competing 
with  us  in  our  field:    cheap  and  coarse  goods.  Japanese 
cloth  has  undersold  British  in  India  and  menaced  branches 
of  the  British  textile  industries.    It  does  not  seem  like- 
ly, however,  that  the  Japanese  will  for  some*  time  to  come 
be  able  to  harm  our  industries  greatly:    they  buy  th§  raw 
material  from  us  and  so  suffer  an  increase  in  costs  at 
least  by  the  amount  of  transportation  costs.  Furthermore 
Japanese  laborers  are  unskilled  compared  to  ours ,  while 
skill  is  necessary  to  run  even  a  machine;    Americans  are 
by  nature  and  two  centureis  environment  machine  minded, 
whereas  Japan  but  recently  industrialized.1 

As  for  the  expensive  cotton  goods,  the  American 
worker,  as  suggested,  does  suffer  a  disadvantage:  the 
finer  yarns,  used  in  better  qualityr goods ,  have  to  be  woven 
on  a  mule  spindle*  whereas  coarser  years  can  be  woven  on  a 
ring  spindle  whose  running  is  not  a  difficult  technical 
process:     suited  to  little  skilled  labor.    Mule  spinning  is 
a  trade  and  has  to  be  mastered  over  a  long  period  of  years; 
"It  has  been  stated  ...  by  conversant  persons  that  only  a 
boy  who  has  grown  up  in  a  mill  can  become  a  good  mule  spin- 
ner."2   The  parly  start  of  the  English  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry furnished  them  with  this  skilled  labor  at  not  too 
high  wages.    During  the  development  of  our  textile  industry 

1.  For  a  discussion  of  the  skill  of  the  Japanese  worker  see 
Silk  and  Rayon. 

2.  p.  271,  Taussig:    Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff. 
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we  have  of  course  trained  mule  spinners,  but  as  previous- 
ly stated,  labor  is  expensive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
wages,  so  that  a  good  mule  spinner  receives  a  higher  wage 
than  in  England.    His  production,  at  the  same  time,  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  English  spinner,  if  as  great,  and 
consequently  the  labor  cost  is  greater,  and  other  produc- 
tion costs  being  equal,  we  are  under  a  disadvantage.  The 
English  have  the  same  advantage  when  it  comes  to  looms; 
their  loom  attendants  receive  lower  wages  than  ours  so  that 
they  have  the  advantage  when  it  comes  to  finer  goods,  tho 
in  cheaper,  mass -production  goods  we  have  the  advantage, 
using  the  automatic  loonr  which  raises  the  output  of  the 
worker  and  thereby  reduces  labor  costs  below  those  of  the 
European  competitors. 

If  our  advantage  lies  in  the  wide-spread  use  of 
machinery,  why  is  notmachinery  used  by  European  competi- 
tors to  the  same  extent?    The  answers  are  various;  of  course 
machinery  is  used  in  the  principal  processes,  but  we  use 
it  in  many  more  processes  to  replace  labor.    We  are  accus- 
tomed to  labor  saving  devices,  the  European  is  not.  The 
labor  unions,  moreover,  in  Europe  are  very  strong  and  en- 
forcp  their  objections  to  the  introduction  of  labor  re- 
placing machinery.    We  have  a  huge  market,  a  primary  re- 
quisite for  production  on  a  large  scale  and  much  machinery. 
The  European  market  is  limited,  a  fact  that  has  lead  to 

Tl     In  1929  416,691  out  of  616,277  looms  were  automatic. 
Census  of  Manufactures,  p.  263. 
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a  struggle  for  African  and  Asiatic  markets  and  "both  com- 
mercial and  military  wars.    Finally  the  European  worker 
is  a  craftsman  "by  temperament  whereas  the  American  is  a 
mechanic • 

The  finer  cotton  goods,  then,  are  produced  in 
this  country  at  a  comparative  disadvantage,  a  disadvantage 
the  tariff  seeks  to  offset.    Whether  it  is  justified  in 
offsetting  this  disadvantage  "by  permitting  our  manufactur- 
ers to  engage  profitably  in  an  industry  profitless  without 
a  tariff  is  debatable.    Certainly  the  tariff  cannot  be 
given  the  credit  for  the  development  of  our  cotton  industry: 
that  was  a  matter  of  natural  resources  and  native  mechanical 
ability.  Most  of  the  progress  was  made  in  better  processes 
for  large-scale  production;  the  technique  was  improved  and 
production  speeded  up  in  the  cheap  or  coarse  goods  branches 
of  the  industry.    The  tariff,  as  we  have  seen,  is  purely 
nominal  in  regard  to  these  goods,  and  so  the  improvements 
were  made  without  tariff  protection;  where  the  protection 
was  needed,  in  the  finer  goods  branches,  few  improvements 
were  made.    The  cotton-goods  industry  cannot  be  held  a 
shining  example  of  the  benefits  of  protection  in  the  develop- 
ment of  home  industry:     it'hiad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  that  branch  of  the  industry  which  reached 
the  export  stage*  and  has  not  helped  the  fine-goods  branch 
of  the  industry  to  the  point  of  independence  from  tariff 
support. 

1.  i.e.  the  tariff. 
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To  conclude,  the  Jones,  at  least  in  good  times 
when  normal  price  is  reached  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  profit  as  contrasted  with  the  price  resulting 
from  the  dumping  of  inventories  on  the  market  to  dispose  of 
them  at  any  price,  pay  an  unnecessarily  high  price  for  cot- 
ton goods,  particularly  for  fine  cotton  goods.    Were  there 
no  tariff,  therejmight  "be  a  readjustment  of  our  cotton  in- 
dustry:    the  coarse  cotton  industry  would  expand,  the  fine 
goods  industry  give  way  to  a  more  profitable  business. 
There  would  be  in  the  long  run  no  loss:    capital,  labor 
and  pnterprise  would  shift  to  the  branch  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry or  to  other  industries  better  suited  to  American  en- 
vironment and  temperament:    the  cheap  cotton  goods  industry 
would  expand  through  foreign  trade?  the  fine  goods  indus- 
try in  Europe  replacing  ours — low-priced  labor  placing  it 
in  an  advantageous  position.    European  purchasing  power 
would  be  increased  and  the  market  for  our  goods  widened. 
The  goods  they  would  buy  from  us  in  that  instance  might  be 
labor-saving  devices  in  whose  creation  and  production  Amer- 
ica ranks  first  or  they  might  even  be  cotton  goods:  Bri- 
tish territories  now  takp  a  goodly  portion  of  our  cotton 
textiles . 

The  Jones,  to  rpsume,  because  of  the  tariff  pay 
an  unnecessarily  high  price  for  such  articles  as  gloves, 
whjehpay  60%  if  made  of  fabric  on  a  warp-knitting  machine, 
50%  if  made  on  any  other  kind  of  knitting  machine,  and 
25%  if  made  of  woven  fabric.     Thpy  pay  too  high  prices 


for  cotton  prints  and  laces.    Wprp  thpsp  duties  not 
levied,  morpovpr,  it  is  entirply  concpivablp  that  we  in 
buying  thpsp  cotton  products  abroad,  might  bp  ablp  to 
expand  our  foreign  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
take  care  of  the  cotton  surplus,  thereby  relieving  the 
Jones  not  only  of  the  immediate  tax  on  cotton  prints  and 
gloves  but  also  of  the  hpavy  internal  taxes  thpy  pay  to 
the  government  for  the  latter' s  attempts  to  control  pro- 
duction, pay  dolp  to  the  unemployed  and  bp  prepared  as 
to  armampnts  for  wars  arising  out  of  business  conflicts. 
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SILK  AND  RAYOK. 

Mrs.  Jones,  as  we  have  seen,  dresses  largely  in 
rayon,  a  minor  luxury,  while  the  other  members  of  the  family 
dress  mainly  in  cotton  and  wool.    Mr.  Jones,  it  is  true, 
"buys  silk  ties  and  socks,  hut  it  is  Mrs.  Jones  who  is  chief- 
ly interested,  in  the  price  of  silk  and  rayon  and  who  feels 
the  effect  of  change  in  price  of  this  textile. 

The  silk  in  her  wardrobe  is  limited  to  silk  stock- 
ings tho  she  may,  in  this  time  of  depression  and  great  drop 
in  prices*  have  a  silk  dress  as  well,  hut  it  seems  fairly 
safe  to  say  that  fully  1/3 rd.  her  clothing  budget,  or  l/9th 
the  families'  is  spent  for  rayon  in  some  form  or  other, 
whether  disguised  as  celanese,  "weighted  silk"  or  under 
some  other  name.    To  assure  yourself  of  this,  recall  the 
clothing  budgets  previously  discussed.    We  cannot,  unfor-  x 
tunately,  analyse  the  item  outerwear  which  includes  a  year- 
ly coat  of  part  wool  and  part  cotton  and  a  woolly  sweater  to 
determine  how  much  of  this  item  includes  rayon,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  but  hazard  one-half  as  reasonable. 

Silk,  as  we  may  see  in  the  accompanying  table, 
carries  a  high  duty  in  any  condition  other  than  the  raw 
state.    Rayon  is  even  more  heavily  taxed.    Does  Mrs.  Jones 
pay  enhanced  prices  because  of  the  duties.    That,  as  was  true 
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Item                            Description  Rate 

Raw  silk  free 

Partially  manufactured      total  or  partial  degum- 

ming  in  the  reeling  process 

from  waste  silk  35% 

Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn 

or  silk  &  rayon  yarn  40% 

the  same  >  bleached  , 

dyed,  colored  or  plied  50% 

Thrown  silk  20% 

Sewing  silto  40% 

Woven  silks                       in  the  pi<*ce  60% 

Jacquard  figured  65% 

Pile  fabrics                     if  pile  uncut,  if  velvets  65% 

othor  than  velvets  60% 

pile  partially  cut,  if 

velvet  70% 

pile  partially  cut,  other 

than  velvet  65% 

Velvet  ribbons  60% 

Tubings,  garters 

tassels,  cords             plain  55% 

jacquard  figured  65% 

Knit  fabric                        in  the  piece  60% 

Handkerchiefs                    unfinished  55,o 

finished  or  hemmed  60/o 

Clothing  65% 

N.  S.  P.  65^ 
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RAYON  SCHEDULE. 


Item 

Filaments 
Yarns 


Waste 


Yarns 
Bands 


Description. 

heavy1 
light^ 

plied 

(Minimum  duty:    40/  per  pound 
of  filament,  45/  per  pound  of 
yarn . ) 

If  any  of  above  have  more  than 
20  turns  per  inch 


Filaments  up  to  30"  in  length 
other  than  waste 

Noils 

Cardpd  rayon 

Slivers,  tops  and  rovings 
over  1"  wide 


Rate . 


45^ 
50% 


5%  additional 


45%  additional 
cumula- 
tive duty 

25% 
25% 

10/  plus  25% 
10/  plus  2>0% 
45% 

45%  but  not 

less  than 
45%  per  lb. 


Woven  fabric 

plain 

45/ 

plus 

60% 

Jacquard  figured 

10% 

additional 

Pile  fabrics 

uncut  or  wholly  cut  pile 

45/ 

plus 

60% 

partially  cut  pile 

45/ 

plus 

65% 

Knit  fabrics 

45% 

plus 

60% 

Handkerchiefs 

45% 

scarf s 

unfinished 

Plus 

60% 

finished 

45% 

plus 

65% 

Clothing  and 

n . s .p  . 

45% 

plus 

65% 

1.  weighing  150  deniprs  or  morp  ppr  lpngth  of  450  mptprs. 

2.  wpighing  less  than  150  deniprs  ppr  lpngth  of  450  mptprs. 
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in  the  case  of  cotton  and  wool,  would  seem  to  be  the  case: 
we  "protect"  our  silk  industry. 

This  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  our 
silk  industry  is  in  need  of  protection.     Presumably  the 
tariff,  at  least  by  its  retention  now  and  higher  rates  may 
have  some  retarding  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  industry. 
Were  there  no  tariff,  prices  might  drop  still  lower,  and 
those  branches  of  the  silk  industry  in  which  we  are  parti- 
cularly proficient:    knit  goods,  especially  hosiery,  might 
expand,  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  branches  of  the 
silk  and  rayon  industry  in  which  we  are  under  a  compara- 
tive disadvantage:    brocades  and  velvets,  which  involve 
much  cheap  skilled  labor  in  their  production. 

Our  si2>k  industry,  and  the  world  silk  industry, 
have  grown  immensely  since  the  Civil  War  and  even  in  the 
last  twenty  years  have  expanded  to  an  amazing  degree.  Jn 
1914  there  were  902  establishments  employing  108,170  wage- 
earners  at  an  average  wage  of  #436  in  the  United  States; 
they  produced  a  product  valued  at  $254 ,011 , 257;  this 
doubled  during  the  war:     in  1921  the  product  was  valued  at 
$583,418,756,  and  there  were  1,565  establishments,  employ- 
ing 121,378  wage-earners  at  wages  averaging  $934.     In  1929 
there  were  130,407  wage-earners  and  the  product  was  valued 
at  ^731,200,231,  in  the  silk  and  rayon  industry:     about  l/2 
the  value  of  the  product  of  the  cotton  goods  industry  and 
twice  the  value  of  the  wool  manuf actures--both  industries 
over  200.  years  old,  whereas  the  silk  industry  is  but  a 
child  and  the  rayon  but  an 
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infant  scarcely  more  than  a  score*  of  years  oldT 

This  phenomenal  growth  the  Tariff  Commission 

explains  as  due  to  "the  continuance  of  high  tariff  duties 

since  the  Civil  War,  the  application  of  pow^r  machinery  to 

broad  silk  manufacture,  the  development  of  sericulture  in 

Japan  resulting  in  an  expanded  supply  of  raw  silk  of  good 

grade,  and  the  rise  of  a  mass  demand  for  staple  broad  silks 

"2 

grades  and  types.      Criticizing  this  statement  we  may  say 
that  the  tariff  doubtless  kept  out  foreign  competition  and 
so  may  be  presumed  to  -have  helped  the  expansion  of  this 
industry    in  this  country,  but  it  was  not  instrumental  in 
expanding  the  industry,  was  not  the  cause  of  it:    had  there 
been  no  demand  for  silk,  the  tariff  might  have  had  no  more 
effect  as  regards  development  of  the  industry  than  did  the 
tariff  on  wool.    Wool  has  been  protected  for  200  years,  yet 
has  struggled  for  existence,  probably  could  not  exist  und«r 
free  trade*  whereas,  wore  the  tariff  the  motivating  force 
behind  expansion  it  should  be  much  larger  than  it  actually 
is. 

Nevertheless  the  tariff  has,  by  erecting  walls  a- 
gainst  imports  of  any  silks  except  as  raw  materials  and 
thereby  excluding  all  but  the  highest  type  of  silk  or  the 
cheapest  type,  given  our  industries  free  play,  enabled  them 
to  experiment  and  produce  goods  at  first  at  high  cost, 
and  shielded  them  from  destroying  foreign  competition.  How 
much  the  tariff  actually  aided  the  industry  in  this  way 
and  how  much  native  ability,  which  produced  large-scale 
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production  plants  is  responsible  for  this  development  is 
debatable.     The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  protection 
may  be  justifiable  for  infant  industries,  but  the  protec- 
tion of  fully  developed  and  matured  ones  can  not  be  ra- 
tionalized unless  on  grounds  of  isolation  and  national  de- 
fense . 

As  far  as  isolation  is  concerned,  this  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  unless  for  the  sake  of  Isolation  Amer 
ica  is  willing  to  submit  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  necessary  to  produce  hot-house  silk.     Several  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  attempts  to  grow  silk  in  this 
country,  but  all  have  failed:     it  was  too  expensive.  Silk 
growing  requires  much  cheap  hand  labor.    To  grow  silk  in 
this  country  it  would  be  necessary  to  hire  labor,  who, 
taken  from  other  industries,  would  reduce  the  production 
of  other  industries,  producing  in  turn  but  a  small  amount 
of  silk.    The  result  would  be?     curtailment  of  production 
in  the  industries  we  are  efficient  in  and  have  a  compara- 
tive advantage  in,  and  a  small  silk  production.     Supply  of 
all  commodities  thus  being  reduced,  prices  would  rise, 
the  cost  of  living  go  up,  and  real  wages  and  the  standard 
of  living  fall. 

If  we  cannot,  except  at  the  expense  of  our  stan- 
dard of  living  produce  the  raw  material  here,  how  can  we 
speak  of  isolation  and  self-defence  by  protection  of  the 

1.  Dictionary  of  Tariff  Information,  p.  42. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  666. 
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finished  product?    Of  course  one  way  around  would  be  to 
permit  Oriental  immigration,  which  would  supply  us  with 
the  cheap  labor  necessary,  the  climatic  conditions  of 
California  being  suitable  for  sericulture.    But  is  not 
this  also  a  threat  to  our  standard  of  living,  unless  the 
laborers  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  servitude;  will  they 
not  reduce  the  wage  by  competition? 

As  for  national  defence,  the  raw  material  not 
being  grown  her* ,  we  are  defeated  in  the  very  start  in 
considering  the  possibility  of  having  our  own  industry. 
Of  what  use  would  be  an  industry,  or,  to  be  specific,  a 
factory,  fully  equipped  and  fueled  and  ready  to  run,  if 
the  raw  material  were  lacking? 

But,  returning  to  our  silk  industry,  if  it  has 
matured,  why  is  there  protection?    One  of  the  protection- 
ist's arguments  in  favor  of  protection  is  that  it  puts  an 
industry  on  its  feet,  gives  it  a  start,  and  that  competi- 
tion domes  tic  )  promotes  efficiency,  reduces  costs  to 
the  foreign  level.     The  tariff  protects  the  industry  in 
its  first  stages  against  inequality  of  costs,  and  becomes 
unnecessary.     Our  silk  industry  is  mature,  now,  or  never 
will  be:    we  have  the  largest  of  any  country  in  the 
world.    Why,  if  it  has  matured,  should  or  does  it  stand 
in  need  of  protection?    The  answer,  following  the  protec- 
tionists'   own  reasoning  is  that  either  the  industry  is 
not  efficient,  or  the  difference  in  costs  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  countries  is  fundamental:     the  foreign 
industry  has  some  insuperable  comparative  advantage ,  0r 


protection  continues  even  tho  it  is  unnecessary ,  retained 
thru  fear  or  "by  graft . 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  inefficiency:  if 
any  exists  a  little  competition  under  lower  tariffs  would 
soon  remedy  this  failing;  as  improbable,  --America's  dud- 
den  rise  in  the  business  world  is  due  to  her  resources  and 
her  efficiency-standardization  quality — we  will  consider 
the  comparative  position  of  America  and  other  silk  manu- 
facturing countries  to  see  if  there  is  any  fundamental 
difference  in  costs. 

In  the  first  place  we  haven't  the  raw  material, 
which  immediately  places  us  at  a  disadvantages,  and  in 
the  second  place,  our  competitors,  in  this  product  re- 
quiring much  hand  labor,  have  cheap  and  skilled  labor. 
As  there  is  no  duty  on  silk  as  a  raw  material,  our  first 
disadvantage  really  is  a  matter  of  transportaion  costs; 
and  here       must  remember  that  silk  enjoys  advantages  over 
other  raw  materials  as  far  as  transportation  is  concerned: 
it  is  easily  transported  and  has  great  value  in  small  bulk. 
Our  second  so-called  disadvantage*  labor  cost,  is  the  only 
one  on  which  we  may,  unless  we  wish  to  protect  inefficiency 
justify  a  tariff  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  "equalize  costs 
of  production". 

Raw  silk  must  be  unwound  from  a  cocoon  and  the 
filaments  twisted  together;  as  the  filaments  are  irregular 

1.  Heavy  insurance  charges,  however,  probably  offset  any 
transportation  advantage  in  freight  charges. 
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and  break  easily  s©=£fc§tt  the  process  is  not  w°ll  adapted 
to  machinery.    American  inventivp  genius  has  found  a  ma- 
chinp  to  do  this,  and  other  formprly  hand  procpssps,  such 
as  "throwing  the  silk",  — twisting  it  into  yarn  and  weav- 
ing it,  have  likpwisp  bepn  shiftpd  to  machinery  which 
works  at  great  spepd  and  which  reducps  thp  labor  cost  to 
what  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  und^r  handicraft  methods. 

As  far  as  competition  with  other  countries  using 
hand  labor  is  concprnpd  wp  are  in  no  disadvantage  in  these 
processps:     it  is  obvious  that  evpn  if  a  hand-laborpr  rp- 
ceivps  but  1/5  of  thp  wage  of  a  machine  tender,  but  the 
machinp  tender  rpplacps  thp  work  of  tpn  hand  laborers,  the 
labor  cost  is  Ipss  in  thp  case  of  the  machine  tpndpr  than 
in  thp  hand  industry. 

But  now  thp  question  arisps  of  compptition  be- 
tween two  countries  both  using  machinpry  but  the  onp  having 
lower-waged  employpps  than  thp  othpr.    Take  the  Japanpse 
and  American  workprs :    Japan  imports  our  machinpry  and 
pays  her  laborprs  wages  which  forcp  thpir  standard  of 
living  below  ours.    The  answpr  is:    labor  costs  and  not 
cheapness  of  hire  detprminp  whethpr  an  advantagp  pxists. 

Mr.  Cheney,  tpstifying  bpforp  thp  tariff  com- 
mission as  to  thp  silk-making  ability  of  thp  Japanpse 
statpd: 

fhp  Japanpse  will  turn  out  about  25%  mom  than 
an  Amprican  opprativp.  M  1 

1.  p.  2805,  Tariff  Hparings,  Schpdulp  K . 
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Contrast  this  statement  with  that  of  the  Tariff 


Commission : 

"The  very  low  wages  of  the  Japanese  workman  are 
frequently  cited  to  show  that  occidental  and  especially 
American  industry  can  not  compete  in  an  open  field  with  the 
oriental  worker.     Since  wages,  however,  are  not  in  themselves 
an  adequate  index  of  labor  cost,  the  question  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  Japanese  labor  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  Japanese  worker  has  a 
relatively  low  productive  power. 

A  British  report  in  1920  says:     "It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  Japanese  labour  is  till,  in  spite  of  great  advances 
in  cost,  considerably  cheaper  than  labour  in  the  west,  but 
the  comparative  efficiency  is  much  lower.    Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  the  rate  is  not  higher  than  two-thirds ; 
and  many  writers  place  it  as  one-half.     In  addition  to  the 
lower  efficiency  and  increased  cost  it  must  be  remembered 
that  working  hours  are  being  reduced...  Further,  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  handling  of  machinery,  generally  speaking, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  also  that  labour  saving  de- 
vices are  at  present  comparatively  little  used   .  . 

An  important  German  work  on  Japanese  industry  says: 

"The  modern  Japanese  industrial  worker  can  hardly 
accomplish  one-half  or  one-third  as  much  as  the  European  and 
scarcely  a  fifth  as  much  as  the  American,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rapid  deterioratio  of  machinery  in  his  hands  and  the 
waste  of  raw  material."  " 

Finally  there  is  the  general  statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull: 

"In  most  American  industries  the  labor  cost  is 

o 

lower  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

Japanese  labor, of  course,   is  or  has  been  until 
a  few  years  ago,  unskilled  in  machine  production. 

Japan,  of  course  is  not  the  only  competitor  we 
have  in  the  silk  industry:     in  1932  we  importer  $106 , 188 ,000 
of  raw  silk  from  her  and  |51,364,000  of  silk  fabrics.  In 
that  same  year  we  received  from  China  raw  silk  valued  at 
$3,549,000  and  silk  fabrics  valued  at  $14,000,  silk  fabrics 


1.  Dictionary  of  Tariff  Information,  pp.  829  and  830. 

2.  American  Reciprocity.  The  Congressional  Digest,  Vol.  XII, 
Fo.  5,  May,  1933.     P.  146. 


valued  at  #1,059,000  from  France  and  wearing  apparel  of 
silk  valued  at  $507,000  from  that  same  country,  and 
$3,687,000  worth  of  raw  silk  from  Italy,  $281,000  of  silk 
fabrics . 

The  silks  sent  us  "by  European  countries  were  im- 
ported, jumped  the  tariff  "barriers  because  they  are  of  a 
type  or  quality  of  the  highest  grade.     In  quality  goods 
which  necessarily  involve  a  great  amount  of  cheap  skilled 
labor  in  the  finishing,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  where- 
as in  machine-made,  standardized  production  we  can  and 
have  outstripped  other  nations.    It  is  the  samp  question 
discussed  in  connection  with  cotton  and  wool  quality  goods 
should  American  industries  which  have  a  disadvantage  in 
producing  high  quality  handicraft  goods  involving  much 
skilled  labor,  of  which  the  cost  is  greater  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  be  supported  by  the  tariff  at  the  cost  of 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  large  foreign  trade?    It  is 
a  question  seemingly  impossible  of  solution. 

Why  are  those  grades  of  silk  which  we  can  pro- 
duce on  a  competitive  basis  taxed?    Probably  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers,  not  unmixed  with  graft.  The 
fact  that  duties  are  retained  on  all  grades  of  silk  manu- 
factures and  even  raised  with  each  new  tariff  bill  surely 
indicates,  if  nothing  else,  the  greed  of  our  manufacturers 
who  want  the  domestic  market  fr**>  from  foreign  competition 
and  yet  are  able  to  sell  at  prices  low  enough  to  face 
foreign  competition  on  the  world  markets,  as  witnesspd  by 
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our  exports.    Much  of  our  silk  is  sold  to  our  possessions 
or  protectorates,  yet  the  sales  to  Canada,  Australia,  the 
South  American  countries  with  sufficient  buying  power  and 
even  to  France  and  Italy  would  seem  to  show  our  indepen- 
dence from  the  tariff  in  the  fields  of  medium  broad  silks, 
sewing  thread  and  knitted  silk,  particularly  hosiery, 

As  for  rayon,  it  weighs  more  heavily  on  Mrs. 
Jones'  purse  than  silk,  and  is  perhaps  more  heavily  taxed. 
We  imported  in  1932  £2,621,000  of  rayon  manufactures  and 
exported  ^2, 493, 000  worth  of  goods,  of  which  dress  goods 
was  the  most  important  item  ( Al ,002 , 000 . )     Our  imports 
were  from  Germany,  Italy  and  France,  and  Switzerland,  and 
fabrics  and  wearing  apparel  were  the  most  important  items. 
Our  exports,  dress  and  piece'  goods,  hosiery  and  oil  cloth, 
to  name  the  most  important  items,  were  mainly  to  our  Amer- 
ican neighbors.     This  would  seem  to  show  especial  predomi- 
nance in  these  fields  and  is  explained  if  one  considers  the 
type  of  product:     each  capable  of  standardization  and  mass 
production.    The  dress  goods  imported  were  of  course  of  the 
expensive  type  requiring  heavy  skilled  labor  expenditure 
in  production,  our  exports  of  the  medium  and  cheap  sort  made 
on  machines. 

The  tariff,  as  in  the  silk  industry,  undoubtedly 
permitted  experimentation  in  rayon  and  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  development  in  shutting  out  competition;  the  industry 
developed  behind  tariff  walls  and  under  European  manage- 
ment, but  this  protection,  at  least  in  the  extreme,   is  no 
longer  needed,  as  witnessed  by  our  exports,  and  the  Ameri- 


can  consumer  is  unduly  burdened  with  a  higher-than 
European  pricp  for  rayon. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  tariff,  as  we  have  seen,  raises  the  price  of 
certain  foods  and  textiles,  and  thereby  affects  the  Jones 
in  raising  their  cost  of  living.    Another  very  important 
item  in  the  "budget  of  this  family  feels  the  effect  of  the 
tariff:     household  furnishings. 

To  illustrate  the  significance  of  the  tariff  in  re 
gard  to  articles  of  this  classification,  we  have  merely  to 
enumerate  a  few  articles  made  of  steel  or  wrought  iron, 
which  are  important  to  the  Jones  from  the  expense  stand- 
point and  on  which  duties  are  levied: 

Tools    •  x 

Automobiles 

Cutlery 

Furna.ce  ;  radiators 

Radio 

Stoves 

Icebox 

Electric  iron  and  other  electrical 

apparatus 
Tin  cans 

Kitchen  utensils 
Alarm  clocks 

In  fact  nearly  all  of  the  household  furnishings 
of  the  Jones  are  of  porcelain,  iron  or  wood,  if  one  excepts 
rugs  and  curtains,  and  expenditures  for  steel,  directly  or 
indirectly,  weigh  heavily  on  the  Jones'  purse.     With  this  in 
mind,  let  us  "Took  into  the  steel  tariff  to  judge  of  its  ef- 
fect on  the  Jones'  purse. 


1.  There  may  he  some  objection  to  the  listing  of  automobiles 
in  with  household  furnishings:  we  include  them  here  simply 
for  the  sake  of  considering  all  iron  and  steel  products  to- 
gether. 


Table  X.III. 


DUTIES  ON  IRON"  AMD  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 


Item 


Description 


Rate  of  duty, 


TatJe,  carving, 
kitchen  knives 


Safety  razors 
Blades 

Automobiles 

Fans,  heaters, 
ovens,  washing 
machines,  refri' 
gerators 

Clocks 


Tin  Plate 


Storage  batteries 
Needles 


with  mother  of  pearl 

handles 
with  other  handles,  a,nd 
over  four  inches  long 


in  strips 
all  other 

except  trucks 

articles  having  as  an 
essential  feature  an 
electrical  element  or 
device 

valued  at  not  more  than 
$1.10 

valued  at  from  $1.10 

to  $2.25 
valued  at  from  $2.25 

to  $5.00 
valued  at  from  $5.00. 

to  $10.00 
valued  at  over  ftlO.OO 

(any  of  the  foregoing 
shall  be  subject  to 
an  additional  65%) 

hammered,  rooled  or 

welded 
thermostatic  metal, 

sheets  olates 


16^ 


8^ 


45%  ad  valorem 


45%  ad  valorem 


100  each  and 

20%  ad  valorem 
ift  each  and  30% 
1£  each  and  Z>0% 

10%  ad  valorem 


Z>5%  ad  valorem 

55/zf  each 

$1.00  each 

&1.58  each 

••  3-00  each 
$4 . 50 


30%  ad  valoren 

50%  ad  valorem 

40%  ad  valorem 

$1.15  per  thou- 
sand 


The  most  important  steel  product  the  Jones  use, 
if  one  excepts  the  furnace  and  heating  plant,   is  doubtless 
their  car.     Taking  2225  as  an  average  weight  for  a  1933 
Ford  car,  and  90%  of  this  weight  as  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  the  steel  content  of  this  weight,  and  six  years  as 
the  longest  possible  period  the  Jones  would  use  a  car,  we 
arrive  at  a  consumption  for  the  Jones  of  over  300  pounds  of 
steel  a  year  in  this  item  alone,  or  an  expenditure  of  about 
$100  a  year.1 

Then  consider  tin  cans.    The  Jones  consume  six 

cans  a  week  (see  under  Foods)  or  some  300  a  year,  --repre- 

p 

senting  a  steel  consumption  of  80  pounds  a  year. 

Add  to  this  the  cutlery,  kitchen  utensils  (a- 
luminum  replaces  iron  to  an  extent  in  the  latter,  but  not 
entirely:     it  is  still  too  expensive)   ,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  items,  such  as  nails,  tools,  labor-saving  devices 
for  the  home,  and  so  forth,  and  you  can  see  how  the  Jones 
are  affected  by  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products  . 

Does  the  tariff  affect  the  prices  of  these  ar- 
ticles?    On  certain  articles  the  duty  has  no  effect,  or 
practically  none,  it  is  true:     domestic  furnaces,  for  ex- 
ample are  too  bulky  and  difficult  to  transport  to  be  im- 

1,  Weight  and  depreciation  figures  from  Coombs-FcPeath. 

2.  ?26  pounds  of  steel  are  used  to  make  1000  Yo.  2  c^ns, 
according  to  the  American  Can  Company. 
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ported  in  quantity;  the  tariff  on  them  is  therefore  nominal. 
The  duties  on  labor-saving  machines  should  have  no  effect  on 
domestic  prices,  "because  the  machines  are  articles  of  export 
rather  than  import:    we  have  a  superiority  over  other  coun- 
tries in  their  manufacture.    But  on  other  articles,  articles 
which  we  import,  or  would  import,  were  the  tariff  not  pro- 
hibitory, and  which  we  dump  in  foreign  countries,  the  tariff 
has  a  price-raising  effect  and  weighs  heavily  on  the  Jones. 

For  fine  cutlery,  for  example,  the  Jones  must  pay 
far  more  than  necessary.    This  steel  product,  requiring 
much  skilled  labor  in  its  production,  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  in  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap;     our  tariff  "pro- 
tects" us  against  European  corapet ition--raising  our  fine 
cutlery  prices  by  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  (imports 
continuing  in  spite  of  the  duty). 

There  is  some  evidence  that  domestic  steel  rails 
are  sold  at  a  needlessly  high  price:     that  steel  rails  are 
sold  at  a  low  price  abroad  and  at  a  high  domestic  price--a 
price  that  the  tariff  permits  to  be  high  by  shutting  off  the 
possibility  of  foreign  competition.     "During  the  ex  parte 
hearing  in  Washington,  the  importers  in  general  have  been 
silent,  but  not  those  dealing  in  iron  and  steel  products 
They  not  only  categorically  deny  the  dumping  charge  but 
allege  that  the  manufacturers  who  brought  it  are  themselves 
quietly  all  dumping.     George  E.  Dix,  of  the  Steel  Union  Com- 
pany, Few  York,  charged  that  pig  iron  manufacturers  in  Buf- 
falo maintain  a  price  of  |16  per  ton  in  that  territory,  but 
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have  a  price  of  $14  for  shipment  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
that  Birmingham  likewise  quotes  $11  at  home,  f>10  on  the 
coast . 

"Importer  Dix  asserted  that,  when  expedient, 
domestic  mills  import  their  needs;  also  dump  abroad,  and 
have  done  so  this  year  to  the  extent  of  443,506  gross  tens. 
For  years,  he  said,  steel  rails  could  he  bought  in  Tokyo 
for  ft 10  less  per  ton  than  the  F.O.B.  mill  price  to  rail- 
roads in  this  country."      to  quote  the  Business  Week  of 
November  5,  1932. 

The  size  and  various  aspects  of  the  steel  indus- 
try are  too  well  known  to  necessitate  a  detailed  discussion 
in  connection  with  the  benefit  afforded  manufacturers  by  the 
tariff.    We  shall  merely  say  that  the  tremendous  growth  of 
our  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  now  the  largest  in  the 
world,  may  not  be  entirely  ascribed  to  protection,  if  at  all. 
We  have  tremendous  iron  and  coal  deposits,  lying  close  to- 
gether, accessible,  and,   in  the  G fie  at  Lakes  region  at  least, 
easily  worked;  the  production  is  of  the  type  which  can  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  market  for  the  products 
is  huge,  both  from  the  domestic  andforeign  angle. 

The  tariff  has  undoubtedly,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
tained prices  at  a  high  level,  and  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts.     For  years  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  kept 

1.  Business  Week,  1'Tov.  5,  1932,  p.  56. 
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at  the  same  point,  despita  fluctuations  abroad  in  price, 
indicating  monopoly  and  not  supply-and-demand  price. 

What  the  cost  to  the  Jones  of  the  unnecessary  steel 
tariff  is,   it  is  difficult  tc  estimate.     Indirectly,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  directly,  the  burden  is  heavy.  Directly 
the  Jones  are  affected  in  having  to  pay  higher  prices;  in- 
directly they  are  taxed  for  unemployment  relief --an  outcome* 
(i.e.  unemployment)  of  the  tariff.     Iron  and  steel  products 
(machinery)  ranked  second  in  value  of  our  exports  in  1932. 
I/Tore  than  half  our  unemployed  are  men  laid  off  "by  the  heavy 
industries.     If  our  foreign  trade  were  improved  (a  premise 
impossible  under  the  present  tariff),  a  partial  solution,  at 
least,  to  the  unemployment  situation  would  be  reached.  As  it 
is  now,  our  manufacturers  must  dump  abroad  if  they  wish  to 
compete  with  other  countries  (except  in  certain  articles 
where  our  skill  gives  us  a  price,  as  well  as  quality,  ad- 
vantage), which  leads  to  ill-feeling  and  retaliation. 
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C07TCLUSI0!T. 

It  would  "be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  duties  on  all  the  articles  used  by  the  Jones.     The  dis- 
cussion of  their  food,  textiles  and  such  house  furnishings 
as  are  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the  duties  thereon,  should 
present  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  burden  the  Jones 
carry  and  the  justification  or  leek  of  justification  for  it. 

But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  Jones  is  not 
limited  to  the  increase  in  prices  and  decrease  in  standard 
of  living.     The  tariff  has  affected,  their  social  outlook. 
The  principal  of  protection,   isolation,  has  been  accepted 
since  the  early  1800s  and  is  deeply  rooted.     With  the 
small  percentage  of  foreign  trade  as  compared  with  domestic 
business,  the  feeling  of  and  for  isolation  has  continued. 
The  tariff  results  from  and  causes,  as  well,  this  policy. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  glory  of  big  business, 
so  much  a  feature  of  our  national  life:     the  promotion  of 
monopolies  by  the  tariff  and  the  control  of  the  press  have 
not  been    without  their  effects. 

Economically  the  tariff  enables  the  inefficient 
producer  to  survive.     It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
tariff,  in  preventing  a  natural  distribution  of  industries 
on  the  basis  of  productive  factor  distribution  and  conse- 
quent costs--at  the  sacrifice  of  the  inefficient  producer-- 
is  responsible  for  the  plight  of  the  farmer,  unemployment 
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and  high  taxes  as  well  as  commercial  discontent  among  the 
nations . 

The  Jones,  then,  have  an  increased  cost  of  living, 
slight  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  scorn  of  other  nations, 
a  pride  in  big  "business  and  the  support  of  certain  industries 
in  consequence  of  the  tariff;     they  gain,  possibly,  security 
in  that  the  tariff  maintains  the  status  quo  temporarily. 
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Estimated  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Pood  Stuffs 
in  the  United  States 


lb. 


Commodity 

Dressed  meats 
Beef 
Veel 

Mutton,  lamb 

Pork 

Chicken 

Pish,  canned 
Salmon 
Sardines 
Tuna 

Crabmeat 
Oysters 

Fish,  smoked 
Salmon 
Herring 
Finnan  Haddie 


Fish,  dried,  salted 
and  pickled 

Mackerel  lb 

Cod  " 

Herring  " 

Nuts 

Peanuts  " 

Walnuts  " 

Dairy  Products 

Milk,  fresh  qt. 

Milk,  evap.  lb. 
Butter 

Cheese  " 
Ice  Cream  gal. 

Lard  lb. 

Cfleomargine  " 
Lard  Sub.   (Veg.)  " 


1899     1899     1909     1919     1923  1927 


67.8 
3.5 
6.8 

64.7 


19.5 
2.9 


.5 


19.9 
3.7 


13.2 
1 


75.4 
6.9 
6.6 

60.1 


18 
3.9 


11.5 
1 


61.6 
7.7 
5.8 

54.8 


43 

12.3 
14.8 
3.5 
2.5 

12.3 
3.3 


61.4 
7.7 
5.2 
74.7 
21.6 


2.1 
.6 
.2 
.1 
.1 


53 

13.3 

17 
3.9 
2.7 

15.3 
1.9 


58.4 
7.4 
5.4 

68.5 


3.3 
2.1 
.9 
.2 
.1 
.1 


.1 

.4 

.1 


.2 
.4 
.4 


6.9 
1.2 


53.6 
14.2 
17.4 
4.1 
2.8 

13.8 
2.2 
16.3 
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Estimated  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Foodstuffs 

(continued) 


Commodity 

1889 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1923 

1927 

Bakery  Products 

(value  in  dollars) 

2.3 

4.4 

10.9 

10 

11.6 

Wheat  flour 
Rice*  cleaned 
Cornmeal 

lb. 
ii 

223.9 
3.6 

117 

222,2 
4.1 
103.3 

209.7 
7.2 
58.8 

195.4 
6.2 
25.3 

173.5 
3.4 
27.2 

171.5 
5 

22.3 

Breakfast  foods 
Macaroni,  spaghet 
ti,  etc. 

it 
ti 

12.3 
3.8 

Canned  vegetables 
Corn,  canned 
Peas,  canned 
Tomatoes,  canned 

ti 
ti 
ti 
ti 

10.3 

15.9 

20.9 

3.9 
3.9 

6,9 

27.5 

3 

3  -  5 
7.4 

Cacao  beans 

Coffee 

Tea 

ti 
ii 

ii 

8.5 
1.3 

10.1 
1.2 

10.3 
1.1 

11.2 
1 

3.6 
11.7 
.8 

3  4 
12 

.8 

Fresh  vegetables 

ti 

336.1 

319.1 

Prunes 
Raisins 

All  dried  fruit 

ri 
ti 
ti 

1.3 

4.7 

3.8 

1.7 

<s .  o 

1.8 

C  .  ct 

5.2 

Canned  fruits 

ti 

2,4 

2,5 

6.6 

8. ,5 

10.7 

Fresh  fruit 

ii 

166.6 

Apples 

Oranges 

Bananas 

it 
ii 
ii 

106.9 
6.7 
12.6 

72.4 
14.4 
20.3 

58.7 
13  .8 
16.7 

79.2 
21.7 

18.8 

41.6 
16.4 
24.5 

Sugar 

ii 

61 

104.3 

Source:    Apparent  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Principal 
Foodstuffs  in  the  United  States.    Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce .     #38  Domestic  Commerce  Series-  1930 
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Annual  Consumption  of  Pood  per  Family 

Articles  and  Weights  by  Geographic  Division 
Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Article 

Unit 

U.S. 

No. 

So . 

No 

So . 

West 

Atl. 

Atl. 

Cen. 

Cen. 

biriom  o^eais. 

T  V> 

o  o 

oo 

oy 

Round  Steak 

ii 

32 

27 

35 

32 

38 

39 

Rib  Roast 

ti 

31 

30 

24 

32 

24 

39 

Chuck  Roast 

t» 

31 

30 

24 

32 

24 

39 

Plate  Beef 

ft 

23 

25 

17 

23 

16 

27 

Pork  ChoD 

it 

36 

29 

43 

45 

42 

25 

Bacon 

ti 

17 

13 

20 

18 

17 

19 

Ham 

ti 

22 

26 

43 

14 

19 

10 

Lamb 

if 

8 

14 

2 

2 

1 

13 

Hens 

ti 

23 

25 

24 

23 

22 

19 

Salmon,  canned 

ti 

g 

1  0 

9 

g 

9 

g 

Milk,  fresh 

Qt. 

337 

412 

155 

364 

177 

377 

Milk,  evaporated 

Lb. 

77 

95 

73 

48 

85 

92 

Butter 

it 

66 

75 

56 

53 

60 

89 

Oleomargine 

ii 

16 

8 

9 

30 

16 

8 

Nut  Margarine 

ii 

o 

c 

xJ 

o 

o 

Cheese 

it 

12 

12 

13 

12 

11 

15 

Lard 

it 

34 

27 

38 

45 

38 

18 

Vegetable  Lard  Subs .  M 

9 

6 

10 

5 

22 

16 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh 

61 

8 

9 

30 

16 

8 

Bread 

ti 

4.T  7 

w  Cs  X 

4*50 

438 

tut) 

Flour 

ti 

264 

224 

313 

263 

318 

280 

Corn  Meal 

ii 

54 

29 

108 

39 

140 

34 

Rolled  Oats 

ti 

41 

45 

31 

39 

3^ 

45 

Cornflakes 

ti 

7 

6 

6 

6 

13 

5 

Wheat  cereal 

ii 

7 

7 

2 

O 

•* 
o 

12 

Macaroni 

it 

23 

25 

15 

20 

29 

27 

Rice 

ti 

35 

32 

55 

26 

56 

28 

Beans  navy 

ti 

22 

23 

17 

25 

21 

19 

Potatoes 

it 

704 

746 

514 

816 

485 

706 

Onions 

ii 

66 

77 

52 

62 

82 

64 

Cabbage 

n 

65 

62 

61 

70 

66 

61 

Beans,  baked 

ii 

7 

8 

10 

6 

5 

4 

Corn,  canned 

ti 

10 

8 

9 

13 

10 

10 

Peas,  canned 

ti 

10 

10 

9 

13 

9 

9 
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Annual  Consumption  of  Food  per  Family 
(continued) 


Article 

Unit 

U.S. 

No. 

So . 

Ho. 

So . 

West 

Atl. 

Atl. 

Cen. 

Cen. 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Lb. 

16 

15 

21 

10 

35 

12 

Sugar 

it 

147 

140 

145 

154 

133 

161 

Tea 

« 

8 

13 

6 

5 

3 

6 

Coffee 

m 

40 

33 

42 

45 

52 

35 

Prunes 

ii 

11 

14 

9 

11 

8 

10 

Raisins 

ii 

9 

9 

4 

11 

7 

12 

Bananas 

Doz 

.  11 

11 

8 

13 

9 

Oranges 

ii 

7 

6 

9 

6 

9 

8 

vi 


Relative  Expenditures  for  Eoodstuffs 
expressed  in  terms  of 
Percentage  of  Total  Expenditures 


Meat  and  fish  25.4 

Sirloin  steak  3.9 

Round  steak  3.4 

Rib  roast  2.8 

Chuck  roast  2.2 

Plate  "beef  1.1 

Pork  chops  3.4 

Bacon  1.9 

Ham  3 . 1 

Lamb  0 .  7 

Hens  2  1 

Salmon  C.8 

Cereal  products  19.7 

Bread  12.1 

Elour  3.3 

Cornmeal  0.7 

Rolled  oats  0.9 

Cornflakes  0.3 

Cream  of  wheat  0.3 

Macaroni  1.2 

Rice  0,9 

Eruits  2.7 

Prunes  0.5 

Raisins  0.3 

Bananas  0.9 

Oranges  l.C 


Dairy  products  and 

substitutes  33.6 

Milk,  fresh  12.4 

Milk,  evaporated  2*0 

Butter  8.0 

Cheese  1.1 

Oleomargine  1.1 

Hut  margarine  0.4 

Lard  1.5 

Crisco  0*6 

Eggs  6 . 5 

Vegetables 

Beans,  navy  0.7 

Potatoes  6.6 

Onions  0.9 

Cabbage  r*9 

Beans,  baked  0.2 

Corn,  canned  0.3 

Peas,  canned  0.3 

Tomatoes,  canned  0.3 

Miscellaneous  8.3 

Sugar  2.4 

Tea  1.6 

Coffee  4.3 


fair 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
allowances  for  the  year  1930. 
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Minimum  Clothes  for  Health  and  Decency 


Quantity 
Wt . 

Hosiery  per  Year 

Men's  socks 

Cotton  6 
Rayon  and  cotton 

mixture  3 
Wool  and  Cotton 

mixture  3 
Women's  hose 

mercerized  cotton  3 
Rayon  3 
Silk  1 
Mixture,  wool, 

rayon  and  cotton  1 
Underwear 
Men*  s 

Union  suits 

Knit,  all  cotton 

heavy  fleeced    1  1/2 
Nainsook,  ath- 
letic type  3 
Pajamas 

Cotton  pongee  3/4 
Flannette  1/2 

Nightshirts 

Cotton,  Fruit  of 

the  Loom  3/4 
Flannelette  1/2 
Women 1  s 

Union  suit,  knit- 
ted cotton  2 

Vests 

Cotton  knit  2 
Rayon  knit  1 

Bloomers 

Cotton,  jersey 

knit  2 
Rayon  knit  1 

Corselette,  cot- 
ton, rayon 
striped  2 

Slips 

Sateen,  non- 

cling  2 
Rayon,  knit  1 

Nightgowns 

Cotton,  Windsor 

crepe  1  1/2 

Flannelette  1 


Quantity 
Wt. 

Suits,  men's         per  Year 
Serge  1/2 
Cheviot  1/2 
Coats 
Men' s 

Sweater,  all 
cotton  car- 
digan jacket  1/2 
Overcoat,  her- 
ringbone chev- 
iot 1/3 
Women's,  cloth, 
cheaper  grade 
Light  weight  1/3 
Winter  weight  1/3 
Dresses 

Cotton  house 

dress  3 
Silk,  crepe  de 

chine  1  1/2 

Wool  jersey  1 
Shirts 

Work  shirt,  "blue 

chambray  3 
Shirt,  printed 
percale  2 
Overalls  -2-20 

denison  3 
Gloves 
Men' s 

Work  canton 

flannel  6 
Leather,  calf- 
skin, un- 
lined  1/2 
Women*  s 

Chamois  cloth  1 
Hats,  inexpensive 
Men' s 

Felt  1/2 
Straw  1 
Caps,  wool, 
sateen  or 
cheap  lining  1 
Women' s 

Straw  or  simi- 
lar type  1 
Felt,  wool  1 


Minimum  Clothes  (continued) 


Quantity 

Wt. 
per  Year 

Shoes 
Men*  s 

Work  shoe  2 

Oxford,  calfskin  1 
Women*  s 

Oxford,  calfskin    1  1/2 

Pump,  patent  1 

(Clothes  "budget  as  appearing  in  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the 
United  States  1914 — 1930,  published  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board.) 
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Working  Woman1 s 


Articles  Years 

to  be  worn 


2 

coats 

2 

4 

dresses 

2 

2 

blouses 

1 

4 

dresses 

1 

3 

hats 

1 

2 

prs.  gloves 

1 

3 

prs.  shoes 

1 

2 

prs.  rubbers 

2 

1 

pr.  bedslippers 

2 

5 

nightgowns 

2 

1 

bath  robe 

6 

2 

slips 

1 

Clothing  Budget 


Articles  Years 

to  be  worn 


2 

corsets 

1 

3 

brassieres 

1 

4 

vests 

1 

4 

bloomers 

1 

9 

prs.  hose 

1 

3 

prs.  hose 

2 

12 

handkerchiefs 

1 

2 

prs .  garters 

1 

1 

collar  and  cuff 

set  1 

1 

scarf 

1 

1 

pocketbook 

1 

1 

umbrella 

2 

Source:    Report  of  Budget  Council  of  Boston.  1931. 
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Utensils 


Article 


dum- 
ber 

2 
1 
1 
1 


Laundry  tubs 
Washboard 
Wringer 
Boiler 

Flat irons  3 

Mops  2 

Brooms  2 

Dishes : 

50  piece  set  1 

Water  pitcher  1 

Vinegar  cruet  1 

Oil  cruet  1 

Salt  shaker  1 

Pepper  shaker  1 

Tumblers  6 

Knives,  fo±ks,  etc: 

Butter  knife  1 

Sugar  spoon  1 

Knives  6 

Porks  6 

Teaspoons  12 

Tablespoons  6 

Carving  set  1 

Kitchen  utensils: 

Refrigerator  pan  1 

Ice  pick  1 

Garbage  pail  1 

Towel  rack  1 

Boap  dish  1 

Dish  pan  1 

Dish  drainer  1 

Teakettfe  1 

Coffee  pot  i 
Preserving  kettle  i 

Teapot  1 

Jelly  glasses  36 

Fruit  jars  35 
Stewpans  or  kettles  2 

Cake  pans  2 

Pie  pans  2 

Bowls  2 

Large  bread  pans  2 


Description 


Medium  size,  galvanized 
Zinc 

Medium  size 

Medium  size,  with  copper  bottom 

4,5,  and  6  pound  irons 
1  handle  for  scrub  mop,  and  one 

one  16  ounce  dry  mop 
Good  quality  broom 

Plain  heavy  glass . 

n 
11 


Plain 


Quadruple  plated,  plain 


Good  quality  steel  knife  and 
fork,  and  sharpener 

Galvanized 

Small,  with  wooden  handle 
Galvanized,  medium  size 
Wood,  with  three  rods 
Wire 

Enameled 

Heavy  wire,  with  plate  holders 

Enameled 

Gray  enamel 


With  covers 

Jars  holding  1  quart 

Enameled 

Heavy,  pressed  tin 
Pressed  tin 

Pressed  tin 
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Utensils  (continued) 


Ar  u  1 C  I-  e 

IMum- 

Description 

ber 

.preao-rai  s  mg  pan 

1 

Heavy  tin,  with  cover 

Roasting  pan 

1 

Medium  size 

juc  ac—  dox 

1 

nrying  pans 

o 

i  sroaxi  pan,  i  mecium  si  zee 

iron  psin 

/Ml  *V\  "1  £3       V\  /I  "1    T  O  Y* 

JJOUDJ.C  UOlicI 

T 

1 

jcj n am cicti  j  noicj.ing  x  (iuar  u 

ii'.ui  i  in  pan 

1 

i  m ,  i  or  l  cozen  muiims 

u  o i lancer 

1 

ijray  enamel 

L/iiipping  uowx  ano.  K.nn  e 

1 

ivieoium  si  zee   oowij  single 

Vn  if  a 

Kn  ixe 

1 

X 

irOuaT/0  inasner 

x 

vi/ire,  wixn  woocen  nancie 

.&gg  Deader 

i 

l\/Tft /S  t  tTvyi 

ivie  c  l  um 

1^  T»      "f"  O  Y* 

x 

Tl  M 

-•-ill 

X 

x>reac  ooaro 

1 

io  Dy  mcnes 

.Large  salt  snaKer 

1 

.biscuiT/  cut, ier 

;  JL: 

i  m 

noL-Lxng  pin 

•  1 

X 

j lour  sieve 

1 

jviecium  size. 

Measuring  cup 

1 

i m  or  aluminum , 

Lemon  squeezer 

1 

Glass 

Can  opener 

1 

Large  knife 

1 

Case  knives  and  forks 

2 

Paring  knife 

1 

Wooden  spoons 

1 

Fixing  spoons 

3 

Pancake  turner 

1 

Source:  '  Cornish,  Standard  of  Living. 
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T2XT  OF  RBGIPROOITY  TREATY  TARIFF  BILL. 


3e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  III 
the  following: 

"Part  III — Promotion  of  foreign  trade. 

"Section  350  (a) — For  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  United  States  (as  a  means  of  as- 
sisting in  overcoming  domestic  unemployment  and  the  present  e- 
conomic  depression,  in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  A- 
merican  public  in  the  present  emergency,  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  better  relationship  among  various  branches  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  industry,  mining  and  commerce)  by  regulating  the 
admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  tne  characteristics  and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American 
production  so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to  those 
brancnes  of  American  production  which  require  and  are  capable  of 
developing  such  outlets  by  affording  corresponding  market  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  products  in  the  United  States — the  President, 
whenever  he  finds  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import  restric- 
tions are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  or  that  the  purpose  above  declared  will  be  promoted 
by  the  use  of  the  powers  herein  conferred,  is  authorized  from  time 
to  time — 

(1)  To  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  or  instrumentalities  thereof;  and 

n(2)  To  proclaim  such  modification  of  existing  duties 
and  other  import  restrictions,  or  such  additional  import  restric- 
tions, as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign 
trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered  into  hereunder.  No 
proclamation  shall  be  made  increasing  or  decreasing  any  existing 
rate  of  duty  hy  more  than  50  per  cent  or  transferring  any  articles 
between  the  dutiable  and  free  lists.    The  proclaimed  duties  and 
other  import  restrictions  shall  a  ply  to  articles,  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries,  whether  imported 
directly  or  indii'ectly,  provided  that  the  President  may  suspend 
the  application  to  articles  of  the  goir:th,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  any  country  because  of  its  discriminatory  treat) ient  of  American 
commerce  or  for  other  reasons;  and  tne  proclaimed  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  such  time 


as  is  specified  in  the  proclamations.     ihe  President  nay  at  any  time 
terminate  any  such  proclamation  in  vhdfi  or  in  part. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'duties'   'and  other 
import  restrictions'  includes  (1)  rate,  form,  and  classification  of 
import  duties,  and  (2)  import  limitations,  prohibitions,  charges  and 
the  exactions  other  than  duties." 

Section  2  (a)  subparagraph  (d)  of  paragraph  369,  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  1402,  the  provisos  to  paragraphs  371,  401,  1659. 
1678,  and  1803  (1)  and  Section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  are  re- 
pealed.   The  third  paragraph  of  Section  311  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
shall  not  apply  to  any  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to  this  act. 

(b)  Every  foreign  trade  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to 
this  act  shall  be  subject  to  termination,  upon  due  notice  ot  the 
foreign  government  concerned,  at  the  end  of  not  more  than  three  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  comes  into  force,  and  if  not  then 
terminated,  shall  be  subject  to  termination  thereunder  upon  not  more 
than  six  months'  notice. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Explanatory  Note. 


An  attempt  was  consistently  made,  in 
selecting  material  for  this  thesis,  to  confine 
sources  of  material  to  books  published  within 
the  last  ten  years,  or  in  any  event,  since 
1920,  and  to  magazine  and  other  periodical  com- 
ments of  the  last  few  months.     This  was  done 
for  tv/o  reasons:     first,  because  recent  books 
summarize  and  set  forth  the  arguments  of  pre- 
vious ones,  discarding  the  no  longer  true  and 
extraneous  material,  and  second,  because  the 
economic  scene  is  constantly  changing  and  new 
comments  and  recent  criticisms  are  necessary  to 
correctly  interpret  industrial  developments  in 
the  light  of  present  conditions. 

The  sources  found  most  valuable  in 
connection  with  this  study  were  Taussig's  two 
books,  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,  the 
Hearings  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Waite's  and  Hy- 
strom's  studies  of  economic  consumption.  i'he 
Dictionary  of  Tariff  Information  was  exceeding- 
ly valuable  in  giving  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  various  industries  examined  in  connection 
with  the  tariff.     Statistics  of  various  types 
were  mainly  obtained  from  government  publica- 
tions . 
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